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Both Einson-Freeman plants are now consolidated at 
511-519 East 72nd Street, running thru to 510-520 
East 73rd Street, New York—bringing under one roof 
Executive Offices, Art Studios, Lithographic Plant, 
Mounting and Finishing Plant, Photographic and Oil 
Paint Process Divisions—forming the largest and most 
complete plant in America devoted exclusively to the 
production of Window and Counter Displays. We ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to advertisers and their agents 
to visit us in our new home, 


EIN/ON-FREEMAN CO Ke 


Executive Offices + Studios 
Lithographic Plant 


Mounting and Finishing Plant 
Oil Paint Process Division 


511-519 East 72nd Street, New York City 


Sins Chicago Daily News 
has been chosen to carry 
the full schedule of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad advertising now 
appearing in a selected list of 
American newspapers. The 
advertising is placed by the 
J.Walter Thompson Company. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. Fine Arts Building 360 N. Michigan Ave. 353 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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Summary of Advertising 
Appearing in the Three 
Omaha Newspapers 
During the First 
Seven Months 
of 1926 


Each starred classification below indi- 
cates The World-Herald published more 
than the other two paper combined. 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Company. 
Figures in Lines.) 


World- 

* Automobiles— Herald Bee News 
*Motor Cars. 441,434 195,944 169,764 
*Trucks and 

Tractors .. 23,009 7,098 15,743 

* Accessories. . 35,644 11,053 10,654 

*Tires ....- 65,947 26,404 22,512 

Amusements .... 175,084 180,565 177,219 

*Apparel—Men’s. 388,381 73,878 64,253 

*Apparel— 

Women’s 616,658 198,632 109,375 
*Books and Pub- 

lications .... 40,152 10,255 9,009 
*Building Mate- 

Me saisaalkws 82,985 67,802 12,908 
Coal 2.000060 20,762 2,723 5,950 
{Coal (Affiliated 

Enterprises)... «..++- 18,354 ‘neue 

Department 

Stores ...... 868,945 623,910 475,076 
*Electrical Appli- 

ameces ...+-- 78,547 20,517 17,108 
*Farm Accessories 9,653 3,780 3,654 
tFinancial and 

Financial Pub- 

lications .. 132,048 84,882 34,139 
SReod 3 ..<0000s 561,722 224,140 208,957 
*Furniture ..... 545,664 172,795 148,848 
*Hardware ..... 69,986 20,363 10,605 
* Household Appli- 

ances .....-. 96,299 15,554 12,950 

Insurance ..... 29,834 26,292 8,750 
*Jewelry ....... 53,753 19,530 17,780 
*Millinery ..... 30,709 7,581 7,140 

Musical ...... 117,628 71,001 68,292 
*Office Supplies. 24,283 5,292 2,534 

Public Utilities. 76,531 70,602 60,914 
Made ..sssess 73,730 8,645 13,636 

Railroads and 

Steamships .. 118,776 97,475 85,120 
*Resorts an 

Hotels ..... 78,743 18,039 17,997 

Schools and Col- 

ee ee 9,527 9,065 4,578 
Shoes ......006 139,048 34,475 30,506 
*Tobacco ...... 157,227 71,428 18,743 

Toilet Goods... 89,012 35,980 88,557 

Miscellaneous .. 336,294 263,697 210,259 
fMiscellaneous ‘ 

(Affiliated En- 

terprises) ... «+e. 62,209 2,436 

*Want Ads..... 1,677,284 348,600 410,641 


*Total Clean Ad- ~ 
vertising ....7,265,349 3,108,560 2,616,607 
Medical ....... None 197,281 294,427 


*Total Advertising 7,265,349 3,305,841 2,911,034 
Same 7 Months 
Last Year... .6,479,641 3,131,205 3,023,776 
Increases 785,708 174,636 
ere conek - “Sea eu 


eeeee§ £€60,4UG 144,000 .eeaeae 


112,742 


}‘‘Affiliated Enterprises” denotes ownership by 
the publisher of paper carrying the advertising. 


Omaha 
World-Herald 


"MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 

In spite of the long record of successful 
advertising held by some companies, it is 
frequently found that many of their sales- 
men are not using as much of it in their 
work as is considered necessary. ‘When 
Your Salesmen Neglect Advertising” is the 
title of an article on page 269, which tells 
how the National Cash Register Company 
resells salesmen on the need for using its 
advertising in liberal quantities. 


The Miller Rubber Company decided re- 
cently, after fifteen years of advertising 
tires, to disregard the customary advertising 
theories of the industry and take a new 
course to show the tire buying public about 
the position of the company in the rubber 
field. The new advertising plan was ex- 
plained to its dealer organization through a 
third party, the advertising agency acting 
as the spokesman. The workings of this 
plan are explained in an article on page 289. 


Advertising literature and dealer helps 
are distributed throughout northern Cali- 
fornia by an advertising car fitted up by 
the Johnson-Locke Mercantile Company, 
manufacturers’ representatives, to give win- 
dow trim and store display service in 
localities not heretofore reached. The article, 
“Advertising Car Reaches Out-of-the-Way 
Places,” is found on page 290. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 


In an article on page 283, Charles P. 
Pulliam, general sales manager of the 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, tells what can be 
done with the salesman who ‘Works Some 
Towns to Death and Neglects Others.” “A 
close check-up of almost any sales force,” 
declares Mr. Pulliam, “will show an amaz- 
ing amount of territory that is going un- 
worked because of the salesman’s prejudice, 
or his false estimate of possibilities.” 


JoBBER RELATIONS 


How the Spiro Manufacturing Company 
achieved quick distribution for a new line 
by going direct to the dealer instead of 
selling through jobbers, as is still being done 
with some other articles in the line. Under 
the heading, “Direct Mail as a Solution to 
Jobber Indifference,” Ralph K. Wadsworth 
tells on page 287 how the plan worked out. 


MARKETS 


The railroads of the country are in the 
best financial position they have been for 
a number of years. They are buying $10,- 
000,000 worth of supplies and equipment 
daily, and suggestions for manufacturers 
who are anxious either to break into the 
railroad market or to increase this branch 
of their business, are contained in an article 
“Why Salesmen Who Sell to Railroads Must 
‘Speak the Language,’” on page 279. 


RETAIL SELLING 


Since a chain drug store moved in across 
the street from John Victor Lee’s store in 
Evanston, Illinois, two years ago, his annual 
sales have increased more than two and a 


half times. In the third of a series of sur- 
veys describing the methods of successful 
retailers in beating the chains at their own 
game, Eugene Whitmore explains the poli- 
cies which have made the Lee business 
grow in the face of chain store competition. 
Page 266. 


“Some Small Town Merchants Air Their 
Trials and Tribulations,” is the title of an 
article on page 301, which gives the an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent out recently 
to a group of small-town merchants. They 
give their opinions on chain stores, cut 
prices, advertising helps, mail orders and 
other questions. 


SALES PoLicy 


The leading article in this issue of Sales 
Management is an account by D. G. Baird 
of “How Carhartt’s Is Regaining Five 
Years of Lost Prestige.” The plan which 
opened 1,500 new accounts and _ increased 
sales 33 per cent in one month is outlined 
in full. 


Some instances showing the far-reaching 
effects of creating good-will among cus- 
tomers are given in the article by E. S., 
Sanger on page 271, under the heading, 
“How to Establish Your Product as the 
Traditional Brand.” Since a distributor 
told the author that his product was his 
“traditional brand,” he has aimed his entire 
manufacturing and merchandising efforts to 
making it the “traditional brand” of all his 
customers, 


E. B. Earhart, vice president of Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc., replies affirmatively to 
the query, “Can Sales and Advertising 
Strategy Keep a Style Product Always in 
Fashion?” ‘The manufacturers of Vici kid 
shoes have succeeded in keeping their prod- 
uct up to the minute in style despite the 
vagaries of fashion in shoes. Page 275. 


SALES TRAINING 


Formerly the training of Kelvinator sales- 
men was left to the discretion of the dis- 
tributor organization. Not content with this 
method, however, the Kelvinator company 
has undertaken the task of schooling sales- 
men and in one year trained 4,000 sales- 
men. ‘‘How Kelvinator Tackled and Licked 
the Sales Training Problem” is the subject 
of an article on page 293. 


WInpbow DIspLay 
At the annual convention of Hoover 
salesmen and agents, the importance of 
window trimming was given first considera- 
tion. Both salesmen and agents were called 
upon to make up impromptu displays, ac- 
cording to the article on page 265. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“How the Sales Manager Salts Away 
His Earnings’ on page 273, gives the re 
sults of a survey conducted by Sales Man- 
agement to determine the investments 0 
sales managers and the kind of securities 
they buy. 
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Chicago's Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


CLEAN, AIRY, 
WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 


Warehouse Space 
and Offices to Lease 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per year. 
Negotiable Receipts 


SN’T it a fact that one of 

the big problems of selling 

today is in getting goods 
delivered when needed? 


That is where the WARE- 
HOUSE comes in. It is a great 
help in this respect. No matter 
where your goods are manufac- 
tured; whether in Japan, New 
York or Chicago. 


Right now your salesmen, in 
this territory, are losing orders 
because it takes too long for 
your products to come to the 
trade here from your factory. 
When your customers or job- 
bers need goods, especially these 
days, they want them “P. D. Q.” 


The salesmanager should see 
that he is protected by the 
Traffic Department that stocks 
are carried in Chicago for 
prompt distribution, and _ to 
avoid danger of losing a cus- 
tomer to his competitors by not 
having spot stock. 


The Executive, who must ap- 
prove the expenditures for such 
charges, must back his Sales- 
manager and Traffic Depart- 
ment. Then you will see orders 
coming in. Good judgment and 
harmony are the chief keynotes 
to S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 


We are ready to plunge in and 
do our part. Let us hear from 
you. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Leep” 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


The Columbian Steel Tank Company, of 
Kansas City, announces the appointment of 
Patrick E. O’CoNNoR as national sales 
manager. Until recently Mr. O’Connor 
was in charge of the Petroleum Group, the 
national sales department of the White 


.| Motor Company. Prior to that he served 


several years with the sales force of the 
Lucey Manufacturing Corporation. 


CHARLES A. TucCKEeR has resigned his 
position as director of sales and advertising 
of the Union Tool Chest Company, Inc., of 
Rochester, New York, to accept a position 
in the advertising department of the Hickey- 
Freeman Clothing Company, also of Roches- 
ter. At one time Mr. Tucker was connected 
with the Shur-On Optical Company in a 
similar capacity. 


A. C. WHITEFIELD, formerly president and 
general manager of the Diva Radio Cor- 
poration, has joined the General Instrument 
Corporation, of New York, as director of 
sales. 


W. K. GREENEBAUM has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Perfection 
Cooler Company, with headquarters at 
Michigan City, Indiana. Other recent ad- 
ditions to the organization are W. F. 
RUNNEY, who has been made eastern sales 
manager, with headquarters at Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, and R. C. Hass, who be- 
comes district sales manager at Cleveland. 
Mr. Greenebaum was formerly sales director 
with Gotto Garrettson and Mathias Com- 
pany at Miami, and previously manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Michigan 
City. 


RicHArD J. Ketty, formerly with the 
United Publishers’ Corporation, has been 
appointed eastern manager of The Ameri- 
can Restaurant Magazine, and The Restau- 
rant Digest, with headquarters at New 
York. 


FREDERICK B. SHIPLEY has been elected 
director and vice president of the Ernest 
Simons Manufacturing Company, of Port 
Chester, New York. Mr. Shipley will have 
an active part in the direction of several 
branches of the company’s business, includ- 
ing management of sales in all departments. 
He is also president of the Shipley-Hollins 
Company, export and import house of New 
York. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


W. D. SmiruH, formerly assistant general 
sales manager of the Jewel Tea Company, 
Inc., of Chicago, was elected secretary of 
the company to succeed A. V. JANNOTTA, 
whose resignation became effective August 
2. Mr. Smith has been connected with the 
Jewel organization since 1909. 


Tuomas C. Ky Le, general manager of 
Kleen-Heet, Chicago factory branch of the 
Kleen-Heet Oil Burners, has announced the 
appointment of Frep A. VON RITTER as 
sales manager. Mr. Von Ritter was for- 
merly with the national advertising depart- 
ment of The Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Epcar S. Boom, vice president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Western Electric Company, succeeding 
Cuartes G. Du Bots, who will continue as 
chairman of the board of directors. 


The Heil Company, of Milwaukee, has 
promoted Howarp WINTON to the position 
of general branch manager. He will be in 
charge of promotion for all Heil branches. 
He is succeeded as advertising manager by 
ARTHUR NICOLAUS. 


W. J. Fercuson, for five years sales man- 


-ager of the Simmons Medicine Company, of 


St. Louis, has been made general manager 
of the American Division of Boyer, and the 
Boyer Chemical Laboratory Company, of 
Chicago. 


R. E. Hut, until recently vice president 
and general manager of the Winchester- 
Simmons Company, Toledo, has been ap- 


pointed sales manager of the Draper- 
Maynard Company, of Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. 


Witiam W. SANpERSON, general sales 
manager of the Carborundum Company, of 
Niagara Falls, died recently after being 
with the company since 1901. 


Rosert W. Gitespie has been elected 
vice president, assistant general manager 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company. 


FRANK F. Cosy, formerly vice president 
in charge of sales of the Steel and Tube 
Company, has been appointed Pacific Coast 
representative of the A. M. Byers Company, 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Number Four 


How 


Carhartt’s Is Regaining Five 


Years of Lost Prestige 


1,500 New Accounts and 33 Percent Sales Increase in One Month 
Result of Drive to Step Back Into First Place in Industry 


BUSINESS, like a tree, re- 
A quires occasional pruning 
to keep it healthy, fruitful, 
and able to withstand the winds of 
adversity. Unless it is pruned from 
time to time, it becomes over-ex- 
tended; old branches become too 
heavy, new branches multiply, 
“suckers” spring up, dry rot attacks 
the trunk, and one day it becomes 
a victim of the storm. Pruning, if 
resorted to then, may save the life 
of the tree or business, but at the 
expense of a shock from which it 
will require years to recover. 

The Hamilton Carhartt Overall 
Company was like that. Carrying 
our analogy a step further, Car- 
hartt’s sprang from a very small 
seed: and grew and grew until it 
became the largest of all the trées 
of its kind. It. put forth branches 
in profusion and for many years it 
bore fruit of a high quality in large 
quantities. Pruning was neglected 
and the inevitable result followed. 
The bruised and broken branches 
then were ruthlessly lopped off and 
the shock was so great that for the 
past several years Carhartt’s has 
been considered dormant. It was 
merely recovering from the severe 
pruning that had become neces- 
Sary, however, and now a rejuven- 
ated Carhartt Overall Company 
has suddenly become the sensation 
of the industry. 


By D. G. Baird 


It is unnecessary to go into de- 
tails of the condition that made 
reorganization necessary. Suffice 
to say that Carhartt, in common 
with many others, became over- 
extended during and immediately 
following the World War and was 
caught in the severe deflation of 
1920-’21. During the following few 
years, the business was dormant 
and by many was considered dead. 


It was not until late in 1925 that 
sufficient vitality was regained to 
justify an attempt to stage a 
“come-back.” Then several things 
were done, including the bringing 
of new men into the business. One 
of these was Lee Fleming, a well 
known sales manager, who was 
made director of sales and adver- 
tising. 

A Personal Survey 


Fleming was in Arkansas at the 
time he accepted this position and 
on his way to Detroit to take up 
his new duties, he made it a point 
to gather a little first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions in the field. He 
drove through, stopping to call on 
the merchants along the way, and 
without letting them know why he 
was interested in the subject, he 
learned just what men’s wear re- 
tailers thought of Carhartt prod- 
ucts and why. After each such 
call on a merchant he would jot 
down notes on his interview and 
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by the time he reached Detroit, he 
had an excellent summary of con- 
ditions in the field as they affected 
the sale of Carhartt’s. 

There was still a fair consumer 
demand for the brand, he found, 
but this was gradually being stifled 
by the retailers, who had several 
definite grievances to air. The aver- 
age dealer’s attitude was summed 
up in this typical answer to Flem- 
ing’s query: 

“Carhartt’s? Carhartt’s are dead! 
I used to. carry them—used to be 
one of my best lines—but they’re 
no good now. Oh, I still stock a 
few of them—have to because some 
of my customers want ’em—but I 
keep ’em hid and don’t sell. ’em 
without having to. What’s the 
matter with ’em? Plenty! Out of 
date, too high, company’s quit 
advertising, don’t give the dealer 
any kind of cooperation any more. 
. . . I’ve got. to sell goods I can 
make some money.on. Now, take 
this other line here—lot of im- 
provements in the garments, qual- 
ity just as good as Carhartt’s, 
prices lower, better discounts, and 
a company behind it that gives the 
dealer all kinds of cooperation. 
Why should I try to sell Carhartt’s 
when I’ve got this other line that’s 
so much better from my point of 
view ?” 

The sad part of it was that 
these complaints on the part of the 
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dealers were justifiable. Practically 
no changes had been made during 
the company’s dormant period and 
it had discontinued practically all 
its advertising and dealer coopera- 
tion. The result was that competing 
products had improvements Car- 
hartt’s did not have; Carhartt 
prices were high, and Carhartt was 
not cooperating with its dealers in 
the way of advertising and dealer 
helps. 

Fleming and his associates set 
to work to remedy these faults and 
by May of this year they were 
ready to stage an aggressive offen- 
sive. All the improvements any 
other overall had, and then some, 
had been made in Carhartt’s, prices 
were reduced to where they com- 
pared favorably with those of 
competitors, and a campaign of 
advertising and dealer helps such 
as no manufacturer in this field 
had ever undertaken was ready to 
be launched. 


How the Campaign Started 


The opening gun of the cam- 
paign was a very small one, but 
one that brought amazing results; 
just a government postal. The 
message was processed in long 
hand and included a mistake or 
two to make it appear all the more 
personal and genuine. It was 
signed “Lee Fleming,” but none of 
the dealers, or even the Carhartt 
salesmen in the territory, knew 
who Lee Fleming was. It was 
dated at Detroit, addressed “Dear 
Friend:” and read: 

“Here is a tip, but keep it quiet, 
because it’s inside information. I’m 
not supposed to let it out yet at 
all—You grab the agency for Car- 
hartt overalls in your town right 
now. They have a plan coming 
out that is a ‘wallop.’ It will be 
worth a lot to you and ‘I don’t 
mean maybe.’ Don’t say I told 
you—just grab it.” 

The dealers couldn’t think who 
in the world Lee Fleming was, but 
this surely seemed to be a hot tip 
and they were interested, to say 
the least. Then when the Car- 
hartt salesmen came along and 
denied any knowledge of a man by 
the name of Lee Fleming, it 
seemed all the more like a genuine 
tip—which, as a matter of fact, it 
was. 
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Thirty-five thousand such post- 
als were sent out and approxi- 
mately 10,000 inquiries were re- 
ceived in reply! 

The next thing was a “price 
smash” which was announced in a 
broadside which featured the new 
improved Carhartt overall at new 
low prices. The opportunity af- 
forded the dealer by this combina- 
tion of an improved product at a 
reduced price was played up for all 
it was worth—and it was worth 
a lot. 

Carhartt dealers then were sup- 
plied with a superior product at a 
low price, but that was not enough 
for Fleming. He wanted to goa 
step further and help the dealers 
sell this product. 


“Selling,” Fleming points out, “is 
now in its third stage. The first 
stage was the period when one sold 
through friendship; the salesman 
was a good fellow and he held his 
trade because his customers liked 
him personally and not because of 
the merits or demerits of his goods. 
The second period was character- 
ized by ‘strong-arm’ methods of 
selling; high-pressure work that 
resulted in loading the dealer up 
with a lot of goods he couldn’t sell. 
That didn’t worry the salesman or 
manufacturer particularly, for all 
they were interested in was selling 
the dealer; selling the consumer 
was his look-out. Now we are in 
a third stage. We have come to 
realize that the only proper way 
to sell is to sell the consumer and 
let the dealer have a fair share of 
the profits; in other words, to help 
the dealer sell and make money for 
himself. 


The Dealer and His Problems 


“In the meantime, though, the 
mail-order houses and chain stores 
have been cutting in on the deal- 
er’s business till it has become a 
question with him as to whether 
he should handle certain lines at 
all. We want to help Carhartt 
dealers meet such competition, so 
we established a ‘Dealer Help 
Bureau’ and invited all dealers to 
send us their problems, of what- 
ever character. One dealer down 
in Georgia was going to put on a 
special sale and asked us to pre- 
pare his ad for him—we did it; 
another wanted some suggestions 
for arranging window displays— 


we sent him seven, with drawings 
and full instructions; still another 
wanted me to make a talk to his 
employees on retail selling and I 
was glad to doit. No matter what 
the déaler’s problem or what assist- 
ance he may need, we are here to 
help him. Buying, selling, train- 
ing sales people, advertising, win- 
dow display, collections, stock- 
keeping—anything that pertains to 
retailing—involves individual prob- 
lems that we are glad to assist 
them with. 

“As a rule, the problems come 
from small dealers and are very 
easily disposed of, but we give each 
one careful attention and quick 
action. We are sincere in our 
desire to help our dealers and we 
give their problems the same atten- 
tion they would get if the problems 
were our own.” 


Putting a House Organ to Work 


This Dealer Help Bureau was 
announced through the medium of 
an attractive folder which gave 
considerable space to Mr. Flem- 
ing’s qualifications to head such a 
bureau and which carried a per- 
sonal statement from Mr. Hamilton 
Carhartt, president of the company, 
to the effect that: “This service 
will put the independent dealer on 
a par with the biggest chain store 
operator. I want all my dealer 
friends to make use of this un- 
usual service.” 

In addition, the back page of the 
folder announced another dealer 
help, the Carhartt “Profit Pilot,” 
a kind of houseless house organ 
in the nature of a trade magazine 
sent free to dealers. 


The initial number of the mag- 
azine, which was dated August, 
was made up in 24 pages, well 
filled with practical trade journal 
material. There were several pages 
of Carhartt advertising, but these 
were readily recognized as such 
and no effort was made to sand- 
wich advertising matter in between 
reading matter. Nor did any of 
the articles concern Carhartt prod- 
ucts or how to sell them or what 
any dealer had done with them. 

In other words, the Profit Pilot 
is a regular trade journal with 
the exception that it is sent to 
Carhartt ‘ dealers free by the 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Hoover Convention Features 
Window ‘Trim Contests 


Better Merchandising is Keynote 
of Annual Meeting of Salesmen 


HERE will be hundreds 

more displays of Hoover 
cleaners in the windows of 
department stores, hardware and 
electrical stores and other retail 
outlets of The Hoover Company 
during the coming year than there 
were last year, as a result of the 
emphasis placed on well-trimmed 
windows at the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Hoover sales organ- 
ization, held at Camp Hoover near 
Canton, Ohio, from July 6 to 17. 


A unique window display con- 
test was an innovation in the com- 
pany’s convention programs. A bat- 
tery of eight windows had been 
stationed in the convention hall, 
where display materials of all 
kinds were provided and salesmen 
were selected to trim them. Prizes 
were offered for the best displays 
the men were able to work up out 
of their own ideas and experiences. 

During the first week two groups 
of salesmen were chosen to trim 
the windows. These sixteen men 
found letters addressed to them on 
Monday, informing them that they 
were expected to demonstrate what 
they knew about window trimming 
during the week. Those who were 
scheduled for Tuesday had to work 
almost extemporaneously, while 


those on the program later in the 
week had more time in which to 
prepare. 


The displays they prepared, 
however, were uniformly excellent, 
according to officials of the com- 
pany. Their performance opened 
the eyes of district managers and 
supervisors to the exceptional work 
their own men were capable of 
doing in installing displays in the 
windows of their customers’ stores. 
Most of the windows, in fact, were 
far superior to those trimmed by 
the average expert display men in 
department store organizations. 


A great deal of interest was 
aroused, too, among the other 
salesmen who were not called upon 
to create displays themselves. One 
of the chief objections with small- 
town business is the fact that hard- 
ware and electrical dealers have no 
one to trim their windows. The 
Hoover salesmen demonstrated 
that they can make a small store 
window compare favorably with 
those in the big city stores, and 
each salesman carried away with 
him suggestions on window dis- 
plays which will be of immense 
value to him during the coming 
year in developing better merchan- 
dising of his product. 


This sixth convention of the 
Hoover Company was almost twice 
as well attended as any of the five 
previous annual conventions. The 
salesmen privileged to attend in- 
cluded 185 Maximen, the term 
given to salesmen who _ had 
averaged sales of twenty-five ma- 
chines a month for eight months, 
eighty-eight top-notchers, salesmen 
who led their respective districts in 
sales regardless of whether they 
might be classified as. Maximen, 
and sixteen demonstrators who had 
shown the most outstanding ability 
during the year. 

Total attendance was in the 
neighborhood of 550, as the Euro- 
pean delegation numbered twenty- 
four and there were branch man- 
agers, assistant branch managers 
and supervisors from each of the 
fifteen districts of the company. 
During the second week, which was 
given over entirely to branch offi- 
cers and executives, thirty-two dis- 
plays were prepared on the same 
plan as that carried out the pre- 
ceding week, and the results were 
equally gratifying. 


Hold Open Meetings 


The four best display men in the 
organization were chosen to travel 
about during the coming year in- 
structing the salesmen in window 
trimming and demonstrating work. 
One man will have charge of this 
service in Canada, another in Eng- 
land, a third in the eastern half of 
the United States and the fourth 
in the West. 


Another feature of the conven- 
tion was the time devoted to open 
discussions among the salesmen. 
About six hours of each day were 
given over to the business meet- 
ings, when problems relating to 
demonstrations, call-backs, can- 
vassing, telephone calls and other 
points of management and sales- 
manship were discussed by man- 
agers, salesmen and officials. 


This year’s convention slogan 
was, “Pull Together.” It was dem- 
onstrated that the new Hoover, in- 
troduced last spring, has 131 per 
cent the efficiency of the former 
machine, so the company capital- 
ized this percentage by putting into 
effect a campaign designed to in- 
crease July and August sales this 
year 131 per cent over sales of the 
same months a year ago. 
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Dartnell Check-Up of Chain Store 
Competition Continues 


The third of a series of surveys 
describing the methods of suc- 
cessful retailers in beating the 
chains at their own game 


By Eugene Whitmore 


Count the number of boxes of fountain pens in this 
drug store’s stock and see how much wider a selec- 
tion is offered than in the average store. 


HEN one of Chicago’s 
strongest chain drug store 
companies established a 


branch at the corner of Main and 
Chicago Avenue in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, people wondered what would 
happen to the store of John Victor 
Lee right across the street. The 
chain store was.in a new building. 
It was bigger. It had more win- 
dow space. Its corner was con- 
ceded to be the better of the two 
locations. People leaving the trains 
from Chicago passed the chain 
store first. 

There was, naturally, some con- 
jecture concerning Mr. Lee’s prob- 
able course. Would he cut prices? 
Would he adopt some of the chain 
store methods? Would he put in 
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the type of merchandise sold in the 
chain stores? People looked upon 
Lee’s as Evanston’s leading drug 
store. The chain was pretty 
shrewd in selecting this busy cor- 
ner, people said. Some of them 
said it would undoubtedly cut into 
Lee’s business. 

That was two years ago. I asked 
Mr. Lee what effect the chain store 
had had upon his business. 

“We have increased our annual 
sales more than two and a half 
times since the chain store moved 
in across the street,” he answered. 

I asked him how he did it, and 
he used two of the most hackneyed 
words in the retailer’s lexicon. You 
can guess what they are, but I'll 
repeat them here for purpose of 


In Lee’s Drug Store, the customer 
can weigh free of charge. With 
a single exception this store leads 
Evanston in magazine sales. 


record. They were, “Quality” and 
“Service.” 

He did not make the mistake so 
many other retailers make when 
faced with cut price chain-store 
competition. He refused to be 
stampeded into a_ price-cutting 
orgy. How this has worked out is 
perhaps best illustrated by a con- 
versation which I could not help 
overhearing when I was visiting 
the store recently. 

A wealthy patron came in to pay 
his bill. After some banter con- 
cerning current affairs, the cus 
tomer began complaining about 
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prices. He was going to pay up 
his bill and transfer his patronage 
to another store where he could 


buy Squibb’s Mineral Oil seven 


cents a bottle cheaper. 
Mr. Lee stood the complaint 
about prices as long as he could. 
“How long have you been trad- 
ing here?” he asked his customer. 
“Oh, I don’t know. 
years,” he answered. 


Four or five 


“Well, you live a way up north 
of Evanston, don’t you? Surely 
you haven’t been coming down 
here all these years because you 
thought this store was a cheap 
place to trade, have you?” 

“Why no, I guess not.” 

“Well, then, what are you kick- 
ing about?” 

“Oh, now, don’t get mad because 
I kidded you a little. Here’s my 
check. Receipt my bill—and give 
me a box of those panatellas I 
smoke.” 

They both laughed and the cus- 
tomer walked out happily. By 
meeting the situation squarely, 
without equivocation, Mr. Lee had 
reminded him of the very reason 
for trading at this store—because 
it isn’t a cut price institution. 

According to reports from sev- 
eral sources, Lee’s drug store sells 
more cigars than any store in 
Evanston, does more fountain 
business, sells more candy than 
any other drug store, and with one 


“There are two things some drug- 
gists don’t seem to realize,” Mr. 
Lee says. “And that is that you 
can’t sell goods if you don’t have 
them, and you can’t do a big busi- 
ness unless people come in to your 
store.” 


ee | 


exception, leads the town in sales 
of magazines. 

“There are two things some 
druggists don’t seem to realize,” 
said Mr. Lee when I asked him 
how these various departments had 
been built up, “and that is that 
you can’t sell goods if you don’t 
have them, and that you can’t doa 
big business unless people come 
into your store. We try to make 
it necessary for as many people as 
possible to come into our store. 
Most druggists think it is too much 
bother, or perhaps beneath their 
dignity, to handle daily news- 
papers. But we do, and insignifi- 
cant as it may seem, several dol- 
lars a day find their way into our 
cash registers because people who 
come in to buy papers buy other 
things, too. 

“We have a scale right near the 
door. In most stores you drop a 
penny to weigh; our scale weighs 
without the penny. We try to 
carry stocks that will bring us a 
reputation, not only for handling 
the best merchandise, but stocks 
that will make people say, “If you 


can get it anywhere you'll find it 
at Lee’s.” 

“Many druggists claim there is 
no money in prescriptions. We 
have four registered pharmacists. 
They are busy all the time. Doc- 
tors for miles around know that if 
anyone north of the downtown dis- 
trict of Chicago has the drugs they 
want, we have them. We carry 
the biggest stock of pharmaceuti- 
cals of any store in Evanston or 
Chicago, unless perhaps it is Sar- 
geant’s, an exclusive prescription 
pharmacy in Chicago. : 

“T doubt if there is another drug 
store in the neighborhood that 
sells baby scales. We sell several 
hundred every year, because the 
doctors send people to our store. 
So it pays to build up the prescrip- 
tion department, because it wins 
the medical men and their confi- 
dence in our store brings hundreds 
of customers. 

“IT know druggists who never 
have put a drop of moisture in the 
cigar cases, yet they claim there is 
no money ‘in cigars. Certainly 
there is no money in cigars for the 
druggist who sells them dry and 
brittle. In the winter time when 
the heat is on, our cigar stock re- 
quires four or five hours a week 
simply to keep the stock moist. 


A 
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Cigars should be moist, and soda 
cold.. In the average drug store 
you will find the cigars dry and the 
soda lukewarm. These are simple 
little things, but they bring a lot 
of trade to any store.” 

While I was talking with Mr. 
Lee about the subject of cigars, a 
chauffeur came in for a box of 
cigars. Mr. Lee recognized him as 
the chauffeur of one of his best 
customers. 

“Ts the ‘governor’ going away for 
his vacation?” he asked the chauf- 
feur. 

“He’s away now. He sent word 
for me to bring him another box of 
cigars from your store. Guess he 
don’t like the cigars he gets up in 
the woods, because he took a box 
with him the day he left.” 


Attention to Details 


It is this incessant attention to 
detail that makes the Lee store 
different. You will notice the dif- 
ference in every transaction. In 
this store one hot afternoon in 
July the writer watched the cus- 
tomers coming and going. Every 
customer got instant attention. 
Across the street in the chain store 
little effort to please customers was 
apparent. One afternoon I walked 
in the Lee store for a cold drink. 
The fountain is at the rear of the 
store. Before I had taken ten steps 
inside the door a courteous clerk 
came towards me and asked if he 
could be of service. 


Perhaps many readers have been 
exasperated as I have when patron- 
izing a soda fountain, with the lack 
of attention there. After you order 
and consume your drink, nine 
times out of ten the attendant will 
walk away before he hands you 
your check. I went into the Lee 
store with this thought in mind. 
But I noticed every time that the 
check was handed to customers al- 
most as quickly as the drink itself. 

I went across the street to a 
chain store. The soda clerks (two 
of them) were awfully busy dis- 
cussing a personal matter. Finally 
one of them served me and walked 
away to continue his conversation. 
Two or three minutes after I had 
finished my drink he brought me 
the check. At this time there were 
fourteen customers in the chain 
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store and eighteen in Mr. Lee’s 
store. 

Another policy of Lee’s is not to 
substitute. He does not try the 
old idea of selling “just as good.” 
This does not mean that Mr. Lee 
or his clerks will not get behind a 
product of merit and push it, but 
they do not push one brand at the 
expense of another, nor do they en- 
gage in persistent solicitation to 
try to increase the size of the cus- 
tomer’s purchase. 

Asked about advertising meth- 
ods, Mr. Lee said, “I have tried 
almost everything. We have ad- 
vertised in the newspapers daily, 
at intervals, in both large and 
small space. I have tried almost 
every other type of advertising. 
Right now we are putting most of 
our advertising money and energy 
in our show windows. We trim 
all of our own windows, putting 
into them the merchandise we 
want to sell. We do not charge 
manufacturers for window space, 
but we will not give a manufac- 
turer a complete window to trim 
with his products that are sold up 
and down on the street at cut 
prices. Why should we turn over 
a window to the manufacturer of a 
popular brand of toothpaste that 
we sell at forty-five cents against 
a dozen other stores in the neigh- 
borhood that sell it at prices rang- 
ing from twenty-nine to thirty- 
seven cents? 


Making the Windows Sell 


“The dealer who has valuable 
show window space and permits 
the manufacturer to trim it with 
dummies and crepe paper is throw- 
ing away his money, because he is 
too lazy to trim his own windows.” 


Mr. Lee says he has learned to 
take all “exclusive agency” propo- 
sitions with a grain of salt. Time 
after time he has taken exclusive 
agencies on products, only to have 
them taken away from him after 
the demand has been built up. He 
once had exclusive rights on Yard- 
ley’s perfumes and soaps in Evans- 
ton. He also had exclusive rights 
on Whitman’s Sampler in Evans- 
ton. “But you can’t blame a 
manufacturer for giving his line to 
everybody when there is a big de- 
mand for it, and the funny part of 
it is we have never lost any trade 


on any of the products we once 
held exclusive rights on after they 
were given wide distribution. So 
we do not consider exclusive rights 
on a product as valuable as they 
are cracked up to be.” 

In one of his windows there was 
a generous display of an unadver- 
tised line of insecticides. I asked 
him how it happened that he was 
pushing this line when it was not 
widely known. “We get exclusive 
rights on it, and it gives us some- 
thing different from the line 
handled at cut rates across the 
street in the chain store. Of 
course, I realize that the manufac- 
turer will probably deny us exclu- 
sive rights in a year or so when 
the brand is established, but in the 
meantime we have something dif- 
ferent to sell. But we are not 
spending any money to promote it 
because of our experience in the 
past with pushing exclusive 
brands.” 


Lee’s Buying Policies 


In buying, Mr. Lee has certain 
well established policies. He tries 
to buy no more than a month’s 
supply of any kind of merchandise, 
no matter how rapidly it sells. 
Many items in his stock turn 
weekly, and are purchased weekly. 
Any number of widely advertised 
brands of quick selling articles he 
buys from what are known as “cut- 
throat” or curbstone jobbers in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Lee will not buy a product 
until he senses a demand for it. 
“We have been stung too many 
times on new products,” he de- 
clared. “Several years ago we 
made a rule not to buy any new 
items, no matter how many adver- 
tising proofs we were shown, until 
we have a demand for them. About 
nine out of ten new propositions 
which are to be merchandised 
through chain stores are failures, 
he claims, and long experience im 
trying to dispose ‘of little dabs of 
merchandise bought at the insist- 
ence of some salesman who showed 
an advertising portfolio has taught 
him that it is best to wait for the 
demand. 

“We have the same best sellers 
in this store that we had fifteen 
years ago. ‘There are literally 

(Continued on page 305) 
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When Your Salesmen 
Neglect Advertising 


How National Cash Register 
Company Sells the Need For Ad- 


vertising to Its Sales Organization 


ALESMEN who are skeptical 
S about the value of advertising 
to supplement their calls are 

legion. There are many of them 
who discount the need for 
advertising because they are 
just stubborn. Then there 
are Others who simply do 
not understand the purpose 
of advertising. And _ still 
others who are sincere in their be- 
lief that they can get along just as 
well without advertising because 
they once heard a prospect say 
that he never read advertising. 

The National Cash Register 
Company has long made use of a 
vast array of direct mail advertis- 
ing to aid salesmen. But in spite 
of the long record of successful 
advertising, some of their salesmen 
do not use as much of the com- 
pany’s advertising as is necessary. 

Periodically the cash register 
people send out from Dayton a big 
broadside designed to resell the 
salesmen on the need for using the 
company’s advertising in liberal 
quantities. One of their latest 
pieces is an excellent example of 
how thoroughly this company gets 
across its message on advertising 
to the salesmen. 

On the first page of the folder 
the following copy appears: 

“Here is a plan— 

—that sold a Dallas druggist a 
class 900 register two months 
after he hadtold a salesman that 
he was absolutely not interested. 

—that caused a Cincinnati 
baker to change his mind after 
he had settled on a second-hand 
register and buy a new class 
1800. 

—that sold three registers in 
a small town on one visit—a 
town that had never produced a 
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™ point in cash register sales. 
—that has produced similar 
results in scores of other cases. 
—that the division managers 
in a recent meeting said was 
one of the really big things of 
the year from a selling stand- 
point.” 

On the inside pages of the 
broadside there are four actual 
stories telling in detail just what 
the advertising plan has accom- 
plished for other salesmen. One of 
the stories is a typical story of ac- 
complishment that ought to inter- 
est any salesman who reads it, 
because it tells of a condition that 
every salesman meets from time to 
time. Here is the story as it was 
printed in the broadside: 

“One of our sales agents tells a 
story that proves what advertising 
will do. He put on a new man and 
he told this new salesman to go 
down the street and visit a certain 
druggist. He said, “This mer- 
chant has an old style cash register 
and is in the market for a new one. 


Dozens of solid facts, 
theories, were what the National 
Cash Register salesmen found in 
the broadsides designed to sell the 
company’s advertising. 


not mere 


See what you can do with him.’ 

“About an hour later the sales- 
man came back. He was terribly 
excited and red in the face, and 
looked as if he had had an inter- 
view that wasn’t at all satisfactory. 
‘That man almost threw me out,’ 
he told the agent. ‘I cannot do 
anything with him. Said he 
wouldn’t talk to a cash register 
man and told me not to bother him 
with any visits; that he wasn’t in- 
terested.’ The agent knew just 
what the druggist would say to the 
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salesman, but he wanted to make 
use of this case to show what ad- 


vertising could do. And here is 


what he did. 

“He started in that day and for 
a period of two months he mailed 
this storekeeper a piece of printed 
matter daily. During that time the 
salesman never went near the 
druggist and the agent did not en- 
courage him to do so. At the end 
of sixty-five days, the agent said 
to the salesman, ‘I want you to go 
down and call on that druggist 
again.’ ‘There isn’t any use doing 
so,’ the salesman replied, ‘because 
I will probably be turned down 
once more. But if you say so, I 
will go see him.’ 

“About an hour elapsed and the 
salesman came back. This time 


his face was beaming. He said, ‘I 


president of Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., the “First American 
Paint Maker.” 


Mr. Phillips is one of the youngest, if not the youngest president of any 
corporation of the size of Devoe today, for he is only thirty-three years of 
He has climbed to success solely on his merits, having started about 
eleven years ago as a sales clerk behind the counter of Devoe’s Fulton Street 
store. This was followed up by a period of intensive training in the Devoe 
factories and selling experience on the road. A man of dynamic personality 
and far-sightedness, Mr. Phillips is responsible for having put into effect many 


age. 


must tell you an interesting story. 
When I went in to see the drug- 
gist this time he was extremely 
pleasant. Much to my surprise, he 
was smiling. He said to me, 
“Come to the back of the store. I 
want to show you something.” We 
went behind the counter and he 
pulled open a drawer. In that 
drawer was a collection of N. C. R. 
advertising material. The drug- 
gist said to me, “You folks have 
been sending me printed matter 
now for about two months and I 
have every bit of it in here. Some 
day I am going to buy a new cash 
register. I want you to keep on 
sending me material because I am 
interested in it. It has taught me 
many things about my business 
and, what is most important, has 
satisfied me that my present sys- 
tem is riot the right one.” ’ Within 


cMeet the Men Who Direct 
Devoe 6 Raynolds 


of the company’s most progressive policies. 


Seated at Mr. Phillips’ left is Mr. Elbert D. Peck, vice president and 
general manager of the company. As salesman, branch manager, district 
manager, advertising manager and director of sales, Mr. Peck has a back- 
ground of approximately eighteen years’ paint experience. He is the origi- 
nator of the Devoe Merchandising Plan which has played such an important 
part in the recent rapid development of the Devoe Company. 


Standing at Mr. Phillips’ right is Mr. P. le B. Gardner, vice president 
Mr. Gardner joined the Devoe organization in 1919 
as a sales clerk in the Devoe Fulton Street store, from which position he 
rapidly advanced step by step through the positions of trade salesman in New 
York metropolitan district, manager of insecticide and dry color departments, 
manager of New York branch and assistant director of sales. 


and director of sales. 


: S preside at the desk in the center of the picture is Mr. Elliot S. Phillips, 
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‘thirty days from that time the 


salesman sold this merchant a class 
900 cash register.” 

There are three other stories in 
a similar vein. 
and places mentioned so that the 
salesman who reads them will 
know instantly that the stories 
were not manufactured to suit the 
purposes of the printed matter. 

On the opposite page are com- 
plete instructions for keeping a 
file of cards for a mailing list, and 
a reproduction and description of 
the type of cards that most sales- 
men have found easiest and most 
convenient to use. 

The back page outlines some of 
the details of the plan, telling 
when to use it, what to send, how 
often to send the mailing pieces, 

(Continued on page 320) 
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How to Establish Your Product as 
the Traditional Brand 


Some Incidents Which Show the Far-Reaching 
Effects of Creating Good-Will Among Customers 


in 1912, our agent introduced 
me to one of our largest cus- 
tomers. In greeting me, he said 
(in Spanish): “We have always 
sold your products, and to the 
entire satisfaction of our custom- 
ers.” 
He then added, after a pause, “It 
is our traditional brand.” 


|: MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay, 


Since that time, as export man- 
ager, sales manager and general 
manager of our. enterprise, I have 
aimed our entire manufacturing 
and merchandising efforts to 
achieve becoming “the traditional 
brand” of our customers. Later on 
I shall show by a number of exam- 
ples the value of this accomplish- 
ment, which will explain why I 
consider it the soundest insurance 
which any enterprise can place 
upon its future. 

Entirely apart from any diction- 
ary definitions, “traditional” means 
the handing down of something 
worthwhile from generation to gen- 
eration. In our case the upbuild- 
ing of tradition has been along 
traditional lines. For we have en- 
couraged fathers to pass down 
orally to their sons the belief that 
the future of their enterprise will 
be best served by relying upon our 
merchandise. 


Creating Customer Loyalty 


Within a month, the president of 
one of our largest distributors in 
the Southwest, while lunching with 
me in his club, told me that his 
father had turned the business over 
to him with these words, “Never 
fear to borrow for legitimate busi- 
hess purposes, and never let a 
salesman convince you that his 
products are better than Sanger’s.” 
When I repeated this comment to 
my grandfather he told me that the 
tradition must have come into be- 
Ing within a dozen years, since in 
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both my father’s and grandfather’s 
time this distributor was featuring 
a competitive product. 

A year ago, while in Salt Lake 
City, another variation was told 
me. The young owner of a long- 
established enterprise asked me, 
“What did you folks ever do for 
Dad to make him such a worship- 
per? It must have been some tre- 
mendous help that you gave him 
in some time of trouble, from the 
way he emphasized to me from the 
day I was out of the Service that 
I must stick close to Sanger’s, no 
matter what inducements were of- 
fered me by your competitors,” 
is a story which is worth relating 
behind that sense of obligation. 


When Disaster Threatens 


In 1914, on my return from 
South America, we had the pleas- 
ure of a visit from the father of 
this young and able business man. 
At my request he sat in with us 
on our daily export-management 
conference. It chanced that one of 
the topics was brought up by a 
cable from Guatemala, telling us of 
a disaster which had wiped out one 
of our customers. Our visitor was 
astounded when in a matter-of-fact 
way we took it for granted that we 
would replace, without charge, all 
goods destroyed in the disaster, 
particularly as in the course of the 
discussion it developed that the 
account was a new one with us and 
that the shipment in question was 
the first substantial order—many 
times the size of total purchases 
up to the date of its shipment. I 
remember that he told my father 
as he was leaving our modest plant, 
“You will always have all of my 
business in your lines. For while 
I can insure against fire and theft, 
the only way that I can insure my- 
self against the unforeseen is by 
identifying myself with you.” 
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In establishing a product as the 
traditional brand there must be be- 


. hind the endeavor a deep and thor- 


oughly sound foundation. The only 
deep and thoroughly sound founda- 
tion which has occurred to us is 
honest belief that for our enjoy- 
ment as well as our profit our busi- 
ness must be conducted so that it 
meets the unusual situation with 
unusual thought and action. 

In Albany we have been estab- 
lished as a tradition with a leading 
retailer in our lines destined to be 
the leading retailer within a few 
years. He had accepted an order 
which involved the delivery of cer- 
tain of our articles in connection 
with a memorial celebration. The 
gross stupidity of one of his assist- 
ants was responsible for their not 
discovering until Sunday afternoon 
that they did not have in stock 
certain of our items absolutely 
essential to the fulfillment of their 
agreement, and the omission of 
which would have seriously marred 
the celebration as a whole. It was 
necessary that the articles be in the 
hands of the construction expert at 
nine o’clock Monday morning. 


Priceless Emergency Service 


When the owner discovered the 
blunder he quickly saw the seem- 
ingly certain consequence, but, 
hoping against hope, telephoned 
my father at his home. The mes- 
sage was relayed to me at a 
summer resort in New Jersey. I 
drove to our New York warehouse, 
loaded my car with the required 
merchandise and delivered it sev- 
eral hours ahead of its need. It 
was years before we knew that an 
Albany manufacturer of similar 
merchandise had first been ap- 
pealed to vainly. His refusal was 
fortunate for us, as it supplied a 
most vivid contrast. Certainly the 
business friendship which exists 
between us today is traditional, as 
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a second generation has taken over 
the reins in both cases and our 
lines are handled exclusively by 
this retailer. 

It was only ten years ago that 
marks the beginning of a tradi- 
tional preference for our lines with 
an outstanding wholesaler in Kan- 
sas City. Through one of our field 
men we learned that the wife of 
the then assistant sales manager 
was about to leave New York ona 
two-months’ guided tour of Europe. 
As time was short, we telephoned 
our assistant export manager at 
our New York export office. He, 
although a newcomer in our ranks, 
had absorbed enough of our own 
traditions to handle the situation 
most creditably. In addition to the 
basket of delicacies which was de- 
livered to her state-room, our 
assistant export manager, through 
traffic friends, quickly met the 
purser; arranged so that she was 
seated at his table, and then was 
introduced to her by an official of 
the steamship company. 


After a short half-hour he 
learned that she was_ traveling 
alone; that she did not recognize 
anyone on the list included in the 
tour, and that her first high hopes 
and thrills were changing to dread. 
In another ten minutes he had 
studied the sailing list. After sev- 
eral false clues he finally found “a 
friend of a friend” and enlisted his 
cooperation. Before the boat sailed 
he had introduced her, through this 
“friend of a friend,’ to several 
others. 


Kindness That Wins Friends 


At this point our organization 
took over the handling of the 
matter. With a copy of the tour 
before us we wrote or cabled to 
our representative in each large 
city on her itinerary. In cities 
where more than a day was to be 
spent and where we had no exclu- 
sive representative, we wrote to the 
customer with which we were most 
closely identified. In addition, we 
used our friendly contact with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, so that American com- 
mercial attaches and trade com- 
missioners were advised of the 
dates on which she would be in 
their respective cities. With this 
foundation, we both cabled and 
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wrote her, telling her that if cir- 
cumstances permitted and she so 
desired, these good friends of ours 
would be most glad for the oppor- 
tunity to be of service. 


Here was a case where, because 
of my travels overseas, I took the 
keenest of enjoyment in anticipat- 
ing what the lady would enjoy 
most in each of the cities, and in 
arranging so that she would have 
the special attention which means 
so much to a woman traveling 
alone. Many times I have made 
just this type of arrangements for 
mere acquaintances, simply for the 
pleasure I derived from it. But in 
this case, because of the business 
angle, it led to the establishing of 
a traditional relationship of amaz- 
ing value to us. 


A Strange Service 


The one-time assistant sales 
manager is now the controlling 
factor in a rapidly growing whole- 
sale house in Dallas. There is 
demand in his territory for three 
products in our lines—but he sells 
ours exclusively, and supplies the 
others only as an accommodation 
to a few of his customers to bridge 
the gap while he is converting them 
to Sanger products. 

As he told me a few years ago, 
“It goes without saying that I 
could not help but be pleased by 
the unusual courtesies you ex- 
tended to my wife. But what im- 
pressed me most was your won- 
derful knowledge of the trade over- 
seas and the fact that the Sanger 
lines were the leaders in so many 
foreign centers. This proved to 
me positively that you were in 
business to stay, as even the worst 
of panics here at home would still 
leave you with a big enough busi- 
ness overseas to tide you over. It 
also convinced me that your prod- 
ucts must have value built into 
them, or otherwise thev could not 
have become standard in so many 
countries and enjoy demand in so 
many different climates.” 


In July, 1919, one of our junior 
sales clerks brought me as sales 
manager a newspaper item which 
had caught his eye. It was an 
ordinary enough piece of news. A 
man was in the city hospital suf- 
fering from concussion and with 
his pockets emptied. The name 
found by the tailor’s label was 
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identical with that of one of the 
partners of one of our customers 
in a city two thousand miles dis- 


tant. Within three hours we had 
identified the man as our customer 
and transferred him to a private 
room in a private hospital. Within 
another hour the news of the acci- 
dent, together with the preliminary 
report of an eminent surgeon, had 
been telephoned to one of our 
senior salesmen who chanced that 
day to be only thirty miles distant 
from the customer’s home city. 
Within seven hours he had broken 
the news tactfully and gently to 
the man’s wife. Within nine hours 
she was on her way in our sales- 
man’s automobile—thus saving 
two hours by making possible con- 
nection with a through train from 
the Southwest. 

The following day the assailant 
was arrested, before he had a 
chance to dispose of his booty. The 
next morning we had (through in- 
formation telegraphed us by our 
salesman) located the man’s son at 
college and brought him to his 
father’s bedside. Our customer 
recovered from the attack. 


It is incidental to my mind, 
rather than else, that our line is 
traditionally installed because if 
any: man in our organization would 
hesitate in such a case to render 
exactly this type of service for fear 
that it might not “result in more 
business,” I would fire him on the 
spot and engage a human being in 
his place. 


Mixing With Champions 


Picking future tennis champions 
is indeed a precarious task. But 
possibly it will develop in a few 
years that we have not only made 
our line traditional in a Western 
city, but have also entertained, not 
wholly unawares, a youth who will 
dethrone the man who dethrones 
Tilden. He came East in a year 
which I shall not name for fear of 
embarrassing him, to play with his 
partner in the national doubles to 
be held in Massachusetts. On the 
trans-continental journey his part- 
ner developed appendicitis. It was 
indeed a sorely disappointed and 
at the same time sympathetically 
fearful youngster that chanced to 
think of Sanger’s as a name famil- 
iar to him and one which would 
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How the Sales Manager Salts 
Away His Earnings 


Cross section analysis of sales executives shows heavy 
preference for industrial stocks; average investment 
to be more than $26,000 each for the next five years 


UT of 162 sales executives 
who replied to a _ recent 
questionnaire sent out by 

“Sales Management” magazine, 129 
reported that they own stock in the 
companies whose sales they direct. 


Three of the thirty-three who 


» Wn no stock said they had tried 
| ‘to buy stock in their companies but 
; None was available. 
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The questionnaire was sent to 
all subscribers in Ohio—slightly 
more than 1,000 in number; 162 
answered the questionnaire which 
contained the following questions: 
Is your concern a closed corpora- 
tion? If so, are you a stockholder? 
If you do not own stock in your 
firm, what other types of invest- 
ment do you prefer? Please indi- 


cate the percentage of your total 
investments in the following kinds 
of securities. Stocks: industrial, 
oil, mining, railroad, public serv- 
ice; bonds: municipal, railroad, in- 
dustrial, state or county; real 
estate: farm mortgages, building 
mortgages. 

That a high percentage of 
sales executives who answered the 
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questionnaire have well developed 
and planned investment programs 
is shown by the answers and the 
voluntary comments on many of 
the questionnaires. It seems to be 
an almost universal opinion of all 
sales executives that the man in 
charge of sales should be a stock- 
holder in the company whose sales 
he directs. One sales executive 
expressed his opinion on this sub- 
ject as follows: 


“T am a large stockholder in our 
company and I believe that every 
executive should be if it is possible. 
I do not believe in asking the gen- 
eral run of employees to take stock 
in an industrial enterprise. I would 
not recommend such investments 
to people of small means, except 
perhaps in a very small number of 
large corporations. It is all right 
for people occupying key positions 
to own considerable stock in the 
companies they work for, for they 
are responsible for the success or 
failure of the company, but to ask 
others to hazard their money in 
this manner would, in my judg- 
ment, not be right.” 


Better Men Own Stock 


Another sales executive said: “I 
own a substantial stock interest in 
my concern, in addition to working 
on a profit percentage basis. It 
seems to me that any firm desiring 
to make a permanent connection 
with a sales manager, and properly 
to encourage him, should make 
some kind of an arrangement for a 
financial interest, as well as a profit 
percentage. You could not force 
me to leave my present connection, 
as I feel I am a part of the organi- 
zation. I am the only executive 
in our company who has any finan- 
cial interest except the owners. I 
am a strong advocate of the policy 
of permitting the sales executives 
to become part owners of the 
business.” 

That a sales manager is a better 
executive for owning stock in his 
company was expressed by several 
men. Typical of these is the fol- 
lowing comment by a high execu- 
tive in a well known company: 
“We encourage our executives— 
particularly our sales executives— 
to invest in our company because 
it binds them to us more strongly. 
Before we adopted this policy, 
many of our men were as much 
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interested in other companies as in 
our own. Their interests were di- 
vided because of outside invest- 
ments. While it may not always 
be wise for a man to put all of his 
eggs in one basket, as the saying 
goes, it is much better for the man 
and for his company if he owns 
stock in it. I know several very 
capable sales executives who own 
no stock in their companies, but 
who have outside investments that 
interest them as much, and in some 
cases more, than the affairs of their 
own companies. It would be better 
for all concerned if these men were 
allowed to buy into the companies 
for which they work.” 


Industrial Stocks Preferred 


Industrial stocks are the favor- 
ite outside investment of the ma- 
jority of sales executives who 
answered the questionnaire. Nine- 
ty-nine out of the 162 men who 
indicated their preferences in in- 
vestments stated that their invest- 
ments were largely in industrial 
stocks. 

Fourteen held some industrial 
bonds. Many of these investments 
were made because of the knowl- 
edge these men had of certain lines 
of business and because of the con- 
fidence they had in the sales meth- 
ods employed by the corporations 
in which they invested. Some men 
even had investments in companies 
which compete with their own 
organizations! 

Thirty-one men have some of 
their surplus invested in building 
mortgages. The next most favored 
type of investment was public serv- 
ice stocks, twenty-two men indi- 
cating this to be one method of 
investing their surplus earnings. 


That sales managers, with all 
their sophistication are not proof 
against taking a whirl at specula- 
tive investments is shown by the 
fact that eighteen had investments 
in oil companies. Of course not all 
of these were investors in “wild- 
cat” propositions, but several ad- 
mitted that they had fallen for the 
lure of huge possible earnings 
anticipated by promoters of oil 
drilling ventures. 

Eleven sales managers had part 
of their surplus invested in farm 
mortgages, while nine owned some 
state and county bonds. Seven had 


mining stocks and five railroad 
bonds. 

Thirty-two of the 129 men who 
invested in industrial stocks re- 
ported that 90 per cent of their 
total investments were in this type 
of security. 

A great many of the men who 
reported had widely diversified in- 
vestments. One of the largest 
investors, a man who expects to 
have $200,000 to invest in the next 
five years, diversified his invest- 
ments as follows: 50 per cent in 
industrial stocks, 10 per cent in 
railroad stocks, 10 per cent in 
public service stocks, 5 per cent in 
municipal bonds, 15 per cent in 
county bonds, and 10 per cent in 
building mortgages. 

Another man who expects to in- 
vest between $200,000 and $250,000 
in the next five years has his pres- 
ent investments divided as follows: 
industrial stocks, 50 per cent; rail- 
road stocks, 10 per cent; public 
service stocks, 10 per cent; county 
bonds, 15 per cent, and building 
mortgages, 10 per cent. 

Many of the smaller investors 
had their holdings well diversified; 
for example, one man who expects 
to invest $3,000 a year for the next 
five years has his present invest- 
ments scattered as follows: indus- 
trial stocks, 25 per cer_; mining 
stocks, 5 per cent; oil stocks, 5 per 
cent; railroad stocks, 25 per cent; 
railroad bonds, 25 per cent, and in- 
dustrial bonds, 25 per cent. 


Are Heavy Investors 


Several men reported their in- 
vestments were planned for years 
ahead on a budget basis. One man 
invests 25 per cent of his income. 
He laid out a ten-year program 
four years ago. 

The question, “Can you tell us 
how much you will have to invest 
in any of the above types of secur- 
ities in the next five years?” was 
answered by fifty-five men. These 
men reported that they expected to 
have a total of $1,420,000 to invest 
in the next five years. This is an 
average of nearly $26,000 each, oF 
better than $5,000 a year each. 
great many men explained that 
they could make no accurate est 
mate of the investments for the 
future due to the fact that their 
earnings depended almost entirely 
on the profits made by their firms. 
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Can Sales and Advertising Strategy 
Keep a Style Product Always 


i 


in Fashion?’ 


es 9 Seems To Be the Answer From the. 


Experience of Manufacturers of Vici Kid 


An Interview by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


E. B. Earhart 


Vice President, Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN Julius Caesar was 
\ \ mopping up a corner of 

his territory and _ night- 
lettered that famous daily report 
to his chief, “Veni, Vidi, Vici,” 
little did he realize that he was 
coining a celebrated American 
trade-mark (if we may be allowed 
to speak in anachronisms). Never- 
theless that is exactly what he did. 
That brief summary of Caesar’s 
conquest of the East, “I came; I 
saw; I conquered,” was the direct 
inspiration of Vici kid, the trade- 
name of the leather that is put out 
by Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. 


A Trade-Marked Raw Material 


Robert H. Foerderer had been 
struggling the better part of his 
life to perfect the chrome process 
of tanning leather. He had met 
with nothing but ridicule and dis- 
appointment. Finally, after many 
years of effort, he at last succeeded 
in making practicable this mineral 
tannage process. This is the 
process that is now in general use. 
It was in 1890 that Mr. Foerderer’s 
labors met with triumph. In 
searching for a name for the 
leather 


that his new tanning 
process made possible, he fell back 
on Julius Caesar’s “Vici” —“I have 


conquered.” 


And it is under that trade-name 
that the company which the in- 
ventor founded, has attained world- 
wide success and has built up one 
of the most unique businesses in 
the United States. “Vici” is the 
only leather trade-mark ever to 
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attain: great prominence. In fact, 
the name “Vici” is frequently re- 
garded as a trade term and in some 
cases as a common noun, despite 
the persistent efforts of the com- 
pany to protect its trade-mark 
rights in the name. It is the only 
leather that has been advertised 
continuously over a period of sev- 
eral years. It is one of the few 
raw materials to have been suc- 
cessfully trade-marked and adver- 
tised to the ultimate consumer. 
Naturally such a business must 
present a most interesting market- 
ing problem. It does. On analyz- 
ing it the first thing that impresses 
the analyst is that marketing does 
not consist solely in handling sales- 
men. Too often the sales man- 
ager’s job is regarded as just that. 
He is looked on as the teamster 
who drives the salesmen. The 
sales manager’s province is much 
larger than that. We find an ex- 
ample of how infinitely bigger it is 
by examining Foerderer’s business. 


Fashion as a Sales Factor 


The real marketing problem 
reaches out far beyond the sales- 
men. Briefly, it has to do mainly 
with influencing fashion and keep- 
ing the product so prominently in 
the limelight that it remains one of 
fashion’s favorites. 

The time was, not so many years 
ago, when shoes were not re- 
garded as strictly style merchan- 
dise. To be sure, fashion always 
played a part in dictating the 
kind, shape and style of shoes, but 
these vogues used to stay put for 


considerable periods and not change 
every other afternoon as_ shoe 
styles do today. Not only are the 
shapes of shoes subject to these 
fashion vagaries, but the materials 
of which shoes are made are also 
subject to them. 


Capitalizing Style Cycles 
For the past two or three years, 
the satin slipper had been all the 
go. For hundreds of years the 


ever-recurring style cycle has fre- 
quently been bringing in the satin 


slipper as fashion’s decree for 
evening or dress wear. In this re- 
cent cycle, however, the satin 


slipper was used for every kind of 
wear. Women wore them to shop 
in, while driving their cars, and in 
some cases, even for sports. 
Naturally, this vogue must have 
hurt the leather business, espe- 
cially kid leather, which is the type 
of shoe material which satin must 
have most displaced. 


To keep a business growing 
when the fashion cycle is unfavor- 
able to its product, is a nice prob- 
lem in sales management. Let us 
see how Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., 
handled this situation. When ques- 
tioned on this point E. B. Earhart, 
vice president and sales manager 
of the company, said, “Because the 
style cycle is leaning toward a cer- 
tain kind of material does not 
mean that rival materials are en- 
tirely out of the picture. While it 
is true that satin has been popular 
for a time, business on kid has 
been good all during this period. 
A large industry, such as the shoe 
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business, never switches over en- 
tirely to one material. For a time, 
one kind of material may be more 
in demand than others, but the 
other materials remain in demand 
also. In the women’s apparel field, 
silk and rayon are at present the 
preferred fabrics. But cotton and 
wool and linen are being used, too. 
' No manufacturer need go out of 
business simply because the style 
cycle happens to be running away 
from him for the moment. The 
manufacturer should not forget 
that it won’t be long before the 
cycle will turn back in his direc- 
tion. When it does, it will help 
him quite as much as it is now 
helping the other manufacturer 
who is making a rival product. 


A Consistent Advertising Program 


“Another consoling fact about 
these style cycles is that there are 
often cycles within cycles, running 
in opposite directions. While 
fashion, so far as women’s shoes 
are concerned, may have been pull- 
ing away from kid for a_ short 
period, it was during this same 
period that another movement 
gained momentum which has been 
a great boon to kid leathers, and 
that is the tendency toward the 
so-called hygienic or health shoe. 
Kid is largely used in these shoes. 
‘There are a number of these on the 
market. Since several of them are 
supported by strong and _intelli- 
gent advertising campaigns, it is 
likely that the use of such shoes 
will turn out to be much more 
than a fad. Thus there is here an 
important permanent outlet for 
Vici kid. 

“If a product is adaptable to 
style exploitation the vagaries of 
fashion will help it more than it 
will hurt it, provided, of course, its 
manufacturer takes advantage of 
all his marketing opportunities. In 
Vici kid, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing such a product. There is 
scarcely no limit to the color tones 
in which the leather can be put 
out. With the fashion tendency as 
it is and has been for a long time, 
the color possibilities of Vici gives 
us a tremendous advantage. The 
color ensemble is the vogue in 
women’s attire. This does not 
mean that she must be a symphony 
in blue, gray or green, but it does 
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mean that her clothes and acces- 
sories must harmonize from the 
standpoint of color. Her shoes, for 
instance, must be in harmony with 
her gown or costume. Her stock- 
ings could match her shoes or, bet- 
ter yet, be of a color that would 
softly blend in with the hem of her 
skirt and her perfectly-shod feet. 
With color, as important as it now 
is in women’s dress, it can be 
easily understood why the present 
style cycle is favoring kid. 


“A moment ago, I said that a 
manufacturer who has a product 
that is influenced by style need not 
fear the whims of fashion if he 
pushes his marketing advantages. 
We try to do that. We do it 
mainly through our advertising. 
We have been advertising con- 
sistently for a number of years. 
We keep it up pretty much 
throughout the twelve months, let- 
ting up slightly during the in- 
between-seasons periods. 

“The primary purpose of our 
advertising is to keep the name 
Vici kid before the public. We 
keep telling women to look for the 
Vici Kid Lucky Horseshoe trade- 
mark inside the shoes they buy. 
Getting a manufacturer to stamp, 
on his finished product, the name 
of the material he uses, is a most 
difficult marketing problem. The 
only way that it can be accom- 
plished is to give the material such 
prestige with the ultimate buyer 
of the product that the manufac- 
turer will find it to his advantage 
to use the name of the material in 
conjunction with his own. Vici 
kid has long had such prestige. 


The Purpose of the Advertising 


“A large percentage of the shoe 
manufacturers who use our leather, 
put the Lucky Horseshoe trade- 
mark inside their shoes. They do 
this on their own volition. We 
constantly suggest the advisability 
of doing it, but there is no compul- 
sion or even undue urging about it. 
We figure that a manufacturer who 
stamps our trade-mark on his prod- 
uct against his judgment, will not 
continue to use the trade-mark 
long. On the other hand, where 
he becomes really ‘sold’ on the 
value of linking the Vici insignia 
to his shoes, he is likely to use it 
permanently. 


“The second principal objective 
of Vici kid advertising,” continued 
Mr. Earhart, “is to let women 
know that Vici kid is in style and 
in good taste, and why it conforms 
to the dictates of fashion. We 
constantly study fashion trends 
and keep our product in step, as 
far as the colors are concerned, 
with these trends. Our advertise- 
ments list or at least refer to the 
colours (as it is spelled in fashion 
circles) that are in mode. For in- 
stance, a June advertisement lists 
ten Vici colours as follows: 

‘Three shades of blonde 

‘Two shades of Bois de Rose 

‘One perfect grey 

‘A pastel green 

‘Two staple browns 

‘Black—mat and glace’ 
We issue a colour chart, which we 
offer to send to anyone who is in- 
terested.” 


Two Major Problems 


Practically all of the company’s 
advertisements play up one colour 
slant. Here’s one piece of copy 
which not only talks colour but 
gives the other arguments for Vici 
kid: 

Accessories, today, make or break your 
reputation as a smart woman. And shoes 


are your smartest, your most noticeable 
accessories, so long as skirts stay short. 

Fortunately for the smart budget, the 
mode says kid. Vici kid is smartest to be- 
gin with—and it stays smart. Vici kid 
doesn’t lose its shape. It cleans without 
colour-alteration. It makes the most of the 
foot—by seeming to make the least of it. 
Vici kid is used by the cleverest manufac- 
turers to turn out their cleverest models. 

Vici colours are perfect—subtle—varied— 
and adaptable. Taken together, they're 
fashion’s rainbow, just as Paris paints it 
underfoot—such a sophisticated, chic little 
rainbow! And every Vici colour will take 
care of several costumes, by blending or 
contrasting with each. Choosing 
shoes of Vici kid makes your shoe allowance 
go farthest—and fare best. 

Another advertisement is ef- 
titled, “Take a leaf from the bride's 
notebook!” All over the page are 
scattered several of the leaves, 
each penned in facsimile script. 
There is a fashion message on each 
of them. For example, “for utility 
wear—Vici Black-one-strap. Two 
pairs mat & glace (perhaps one ol 
them piped in color).” And this 1s 
the brief text that accompanies 
these leaf illustrations: 


(Continued on page 306) 
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or somewhere along the line. 


Unless a salesman knows rail- 
road problems and understands the 
interests of railroad men, he cannot 
hope to achieve much success in 
selling them. One peculiarity of 
railroad purchases is that while all 
orders are placed through the pur- 
chasing ‘agent, few go through ex- 
cept by requisition from the user, 
whether he is in an office, a shop, 


© Anne Shriber. 


Why Salesmen Who Sell to Railroads 
Must “Speak the Language” 


With the Railroads Buying More Than $10,000,000 Worth of Equipment 
Daily, This Vast Market Offers Real Opportunities to Manufacturers 


HEN the first electrically- 

operated suburban train of 

the Illinois Central Rail- 
way pulled out of the Chicago ter- 
minal on July 21, nearly $50,000,000 
of the $100,000,000 authorized for 
the electrification of the road had 
been spent. The suburban service, 
Including over 100 miles of track, 
all completely electrified, marks the 
‘ompletion of the first stage in the 
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By John L. Scott 


electrification of both freight and 
passenger facilities within the city 
limits of Chicago. 

As an indication of the magni- 
tude and scope of the railway mar- 
ket, it is estimated authoritatively 
that this $100,000,000 will be 
shared by more than 300 individual 
firms, manufacturing and distribut- 
ing widely different products. The 
largest slices will go, of course, to 


the electrical companies, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company fur- 
nishing the power and the General 
Electric Company supplying most 
of the electrical equipment, but 
other firms, large and small, repre- 
senting every industry from paper 
pins to steel girders, are also 
profiting. 

Both roads entering New York 
City were electrified years ago, and 
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the first step has been taken 
in Chicago, while similar trends 
are developing in other large cities 
throughout the country. With 
each change from steam to elec- 
tricity, millions of dollars are 
spent by the railroads, and ave- 
nues of profit are opened to the 
many industries producing the 
equipment necessary to achieve it. 
This, however, is but one of liter- 
ally thousands of opportunities 
manufacturers have to break into 
the railroad market. 


The railroads today are in a bet- 
ter position than they have been 
for five years. Railroad earnings 
for the first four months of 1926, 
with a peak of $95,000,000 in 
March, are well beyond the earn- 
ings for similar periods in 1923, 
1924 and 1925. The approximate 
figures for the first four months of 
the past four years are: 266 mil- 
lions in 1923, 265 millions in 1924, 
274 millions in 1925, and 301 mil- 
lions in 1926. 


As proof that these increasing 
earnings are being put into added 
equipment, it is interesting to note 
in a report of the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway As- 
sociation that Class I railroads, 
during the first six months of this 
year, installed in service 1,117 
locomotives, an increase of 190 
over the number installed during 
the corresponding period last year 
and an increase of 46 over the cor- 
responding period in 1924. Ac- 
cording to this report, which was 
dated July 28, locomotives on order 
on July 1 totaled 646, compared 
with 279 on the same date last year 
and 360 on the same date in 1924. 


Railroad Earnings Increase 


During the first six months of 
1926, also, the railroads placed in 
service 53,582 freight cars. Of 
this number, 24,934 were box cars, 
20,859 were coal cars and 4,942 
were refrigerator cars. 


The chief reason for the in- 
creased earnings of railways is 
found in statistics showing com- 
parisons in the loading of revenue 
freight for this year, 1925 and 1924. 
In 1924, up until the third week 
in July, revenue freight loadings 
totaled 25,784,022 cars; in 1925, 
the total was 27,194,436, while in 
1926 it had gone up to 28,093,691. 
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The railroad market is both vast 
and concentrated. There are ap- 
proximately 189 Class I railroads, 
the classification being based on 
gross earnings of $1,000,000 or 
more a year. These 189 roads ac- 
count for 95 per cent of the money 
spent by all railroads, amounting 
to some $6,000,000,000 a year. Half 
of this figure, or approximately 
three billions, is spent for supplies 
and equipment; so every working 
day of the year the railroads are 
averaging purchases of $10,000,000 
or more! 

An official of one of the medium- 
sized roads estimated that between 
80,000 and 90,000 different items 
are bought by his road in the 
course of a year and that some 
5,000 different companies take a 
share of the business. It is ap- 
parent, then, that railroads buy 
practically everything all other in- 
stitutions buy, and a great deal 
more. 


Buy in Wide Variety 


Among the articles seldom asso- 
ciated with railroads, but which 
purchased in large quantities, are 
fireworks, arsenic, bunting, anti- 
septic and hygienic equipment, au- 
tomobile supplies of all kinds, 
Fordson tractors and many others. 
One railroad buys $1,300,000 worth 
of fireworks a year for signal- 
ing; all the roads purchase $200,- 
000 worth of arsenic for the 
seemingly insignificant purpose of 
killing the weeds which grow up 
between the ties; $2,500,000 worth 
of red, white and blue bunting for 
decorating, and $19,000,000 for 
writing paper and pens. 

Fourteen per cent of all the 
timber produced is used by the 
railroads, one-fourth of the steel of 
the country goes to the railroad 
market; 30,000 cattle, 2,000,000 
pounds of ham, 3,000,000 pounds of 
butter and 27,000,000 eggs are con- 
sumed in the dining cars. These 
figures give some conception of the 
vastness of the railroad business 
and the variety of products it must 
buy. 

The manufacturers of such ar- 
ticles as locomotives, locomotive 
fire-boxes, Pullman cars, couplers, 
switches, signals, steel cars, and 
turntables depend almost entirely 
upon the railroads for their sales. 


They have learned the system in 
force in railway organizations, and 
the fact that many of them have 
attained remarkable success proves 
the desirability of railroad business. 

Manufacturers in every other 
line of business which touches even 
lightly upon the railroad market 
are anxious, naturally, to get some 
part of these enormous expendi- 
tures. Many of them are going 
after it aggressively and _ intelli- 
gently and are finding it well worth 
the effort, while others, either 
through an ignorance of railroad 
buying methods or because they 
fail to recognize the possibilities, 
are making no appreciable impres- 
sion on this market. 

In the latter case, among com- 
panies which produce articles suit- 
able for railroad use but which 
are making no attempt to obtain 
the business, the complaint is 
sometimes heard that selling to 
railroads is too costly a procedure. 
These manufacturers say that rail- 
roads’ business cannot be depended 
upon, as they buy in such large 
quantities that a big order one year 
and a small one the next will upset 
an entire production schedule, and 
they are scattering their purchases 
among so many concerns in the 
same line of business that none of 
them knows how much of it to ex- 
pect and has no way of telling 
when one line will be thrown out 
over night. 


Railroad Departments Pay 


These objections are refuted by 
the testimony of other companies 
whose railroad departments have 
kept them alive when conditions in 
other industries cut off sales along 
the balance of their lines. There 
is no question that railroads are 
close purchasers and subject the 
materials they buy to the most 
severe tests; it is true, too, that 
selling costs up to the point of the 
first order, are somewhat higher 
than in other classes of trade, but 
it is likewise true that the huge 
orders and the certainty of repeat 
sales if the purchases prove satis- 
factory are more than worth the 
cost. 

The trouble with most concerns 
which have had poor success 1 

(Continued on page 315) 
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What shall we do with 


the salesman who 


Works Some ‘l‘owns to Death 
and Neglects Others? 


in Alaska—nowhere else. His 

entire territory has a popula- 
tion of less than fifty thousand 
people. The range of travel nec- 
essary to cover it is over three 
thousand miles. He sells hosiery, 
dry goods, ready-to-wear and a few 
staple side lines of the same sort 
of merchandise sold elsewhere in 
the United States, and has heavy 
competition in every line. His 
commissions last year on no higher 
basis than those paid in other parts 
of this country, were over $16,000, 
and he tells me he has competitors 
who do equally as well. This is a 
fine example of the possibilities of 
population and demonstrates what 
close cultivation will do in even a 
limited field. 


| KNOW a salesman who travels 


Where Salesmen Skip Stops 


I asked about his methods. He 
said: “I simply work on all of 
them all of the time. I go wher- 
ever there is a store and I don’t 
leave until I have done my utmost 
to sell every prospect in the place.” 

He looks upon each individual 
Store as part of his entire capital 
and cultivates it accordingly. 

Natural expansion frequently ne- 
cessitates the redistricting of terri- 
tories, and every sales manager has 
seen a new man go into a territory 
and get a volume where the pre- 
vious representative of apparently 
stronger selling ability failed to get 
results, simply because the new 
man gave application to what he 
had. How often has every sales 
Manager seen the assistant or cub 
salesman who was sent to the 
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By C. P. Pulliam 


General Sales Manager 


Rollins Hosiery Mills 


Des Moines, lowa 


byways develop big business by 
this same application! 

This luke-warm or indifferent 
attention to certain parts of a ter- 
ritory is not confined to small 
towns or places difficult of access. 
Some of the most indifferent work 
done by salesmen in their territor- 
ies is in larger towns and cities. 
Invariably where that is the case, 
it is purely and simply dodging 
resistance, a salesman’s lack of 
confidence in himself and his prop- 
osition, and this is the most fatal 
weakness in salesmanship. It is 
the hardest of all to correct. Fre- 
quently a salesman’s vision may be 
raised and his sense of proportion 
may be strengthened by example 
and training. But courage must 
be native, without which, in selling 
as in everything else, no one can 
go far. 


The Fear of Failure 


There is no problem which more 
constantly confronts a sales man- 
ager than how to get salesmen to 
work their entire territories. There 
are always some towns or some 
sections in his territory at which 
the salesman shies, and almost 
invariably they are deserts of his 
own imagination rather than actual 
“bad lands.” An analysis will 
show that in most instances 
there is population, industry and 
distribution in these particular 


spots, and that the sort of mer- 
chandise the salesman represents 
is being sold there successfully by 
other salesmen who, in many cases, 
possess inferior qualifications and 
represent inferior lines. 

If you could look into the heart 
of the salesman as you look at the 
map of the territory, you would 
find the trouble to be a mental 
hazard—a fear that he cannot sell 
goods here or there—to which he 
has so long yielded that it has 
become a conviction. Or, it is 
simply disinclination. 


Building the Salesman’s Morale 


Generally speaking, the cause of 
either attitude may be traced to 
one or two unsuccessful attempts 
in which the breaks were bad, or, 
when unusually uncomfortable and 
unfavorable conditions were en- 
countered. He takes the first fail- 
ure to heart. Disappointment 
grows to prejudice which destroys 
his sense of valuation, and he ar- 
gues himself to the conclusion that 
the business isn’t there or that it 
isn’t worth the effort. Of course 
it isn’t there and it never will be 
there for any salesman who has so 
surrendered. 

A close check-up of almost any 
sales force will show an amazing 
amount of territory that is going 
unworked on account of the sales- 
man’s prejudice, or his false esti- 
mate of possibilities, and yet the 
salesman who is failing to work all 
of his territory, or who is working 
any part of it indifferently, is sac- 
rificing his very own capital. 

Besides native ability and energy 
there are two things absolutely 
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essential to any salesman’s success 
—something to sell and somebody 
to sell it to—without either of 
which his ability, however great, 
is wasted. 

Population must ultimately gov- 
ern distribution and the final limit 
of a salesman’s possibilities in any 
territory. No matter how good a 
line he may represent, or how good 
a salesman he may be, his volume 
is limited by the number of buyers 
and users in that territory. Axio- 
matic as this may be its fixed im- 
portance is not measured or thought 
of as it should be by many sales- 
men. Wherever there are people 
there are selling possibilities, and 
any salesman who neglects any 
part of his territory that is popu- 
lated is wasting building material 
—not only wasting the actual pos- 
sible returns from that particular 
part, but he is losing the cumu- 
lative power that every unit of 
sales adds to general prestige. 


The “Saturation” Ideal 


There is a radiation of influence 
from every customer, no matter 
how small, and as the salesman 
sells in one town, that subtle force 
which accompanies approval helps 
him to sell in the next; strength is 
added to the salesman’s morale, 
and increased momentum to his 
selling power with every sale he 
makes. The very acknowledgment 
of defeat or weakness in any part 
of the territory which he is sup- 
posed to control weakens him in 
the other parts, for in the part 
where he fails to sell, he may be 
sure some competitor is selling, 
which breaks his wall of resistance 
and lays open to attack, as it were, 
his whole domain. 

It has been my observation that 
the average salesman does not 
avoid or half work some part of 
his territory on account of its lim- 
ited population or its restricted 
outlet so much as on account of 
his fear of resistance. That resist- 
ance may be competitive. It may 
be physical discomfort or obstacles 
attendant upon the working of the 
region. It may bea general physi- 
cal antipathy for the vicinity. In 
any event, it is an intimidation of 
heart which prevents him fighting 
for his own. 

He may even be satisfied with 
what he is getting from a partly 
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worked territory. If he is, of 
course the job is bigger than the 
man. The remedy then is a bigger 
man for the territory or a smaller 
territory for the salesman. The 
latter is a compromise which prog- 
ress forbids. The remedy for the 
whole situation where the sales- 
man has ability, is system, organ- 
ization, and regular territorial in- 
ventory. Every account within the 
geographical boundaries of the ter- 
ritory should be listed as an asset 
which carries with it the respon- 
sibility of attention and opportun- 
ity for development. Plans for 
contact and cultivation must be 
arranged which will assure results 
anywhere for the earnest salesman 
with energy. Every account in a 
territory is a possibility sooner or 
later for the man who aims straight 
and keeps on shooting. 

Summed up, a salesman’s failure 
to work all of his territory which 
it is physically possible for him to 
do, is attributable either to fear of 
resistance, or to indifference, either 
of which marks him as incompetent 
to handle the territory he has. 
Utopian as the attainment may 
seem, complete saturation with his 
product of each territory under his 


direction must be the aim of every 
sales manager. Less than that is 
shooting at a tree top instead of a 
star, stripping his task of all 
romance and committing himself 
to the acceptance of drab average, 
which means failure in the end. 
That failure is hastened and inevi- 
table if parts of territories which 
altogether represent a vast outlet, 
go unworked. 

It seems to me the best way to 
guide a salesman to the realization 
of his part in collaboration is to 
make him see that in holding a 
territory he assumes an obligation 
as well as an opportunity—that his 
territory in itself is an institution 
for the destiny of which he is 
responsible, and that it should be 
handled as an institution. He must 
be shown that it requires constant 
vigilance and attention, and that it 
is just as susceptible to general 
weakness from small leaks and 
neglects as any other business 
structure is. It is as much an in- 
stitution as would be a store, a 
farm, or a bank he might own. It 
should be charted and invoiced, 
organized and handled with a plan 
and system as any other business 
must be which long survives. 


Colgate Introduces Novel 
Sampling Plan 


ESPITE the hundreds of 
novel packages that have 

been originated in the last decade, 
the storehouse from which such 
ideas come, is apparently far from 
exhausted. Many new packages 
continue to come from it each year. 
Colgate & Company, in bringing 
out Coleo Shampoo recently, hit 
on one of these original packaging 


stunts. At least it is original as 
far as our observation has ex- 
tended. In a way the Coleo pack- 


age, itself, is not original. It is 
only a conventional carton. But it 
is the manner in which this pack- 
age is used to sample the new 
product that is out of the ordinary. 

In its newspaper campaign, pre- 
senting its latest product, Colgate 
& Company advertise this “Special 
Offer.” It reads: 


“Ask your dealer for Coleo Shampoo. He 
will hand you a full size bottle for 50c, 


and a trial bottle free. Use the small 
bottle. If Coleo is not the most satisfactory 
shampoo you have ever used, return the 
large bottle and your dealer will refund 
your money. Guaranteed by 

Colgate & Co.” 

The free trial size, however, in- 
stead of being packed separately, is 
strapped on the full size package, 
just as an Indian mother straps her 
papoose on her back. The small 
package is a replica of the large 
package. The paper binding which 
ties the two together delivers this 
message to the purchaser: 

“Try the small bottle. If it does not give 
you the most satisfactory Shampoo you ever 
had, return the large bottle and your dealer 
will refund your money.” 

This Colgate plan is based on a 
shrewd merchandising analysis. It 
combines all the advantages of the 
free-sample plan, the nominal- 
charge-for-the-sample plan and the 
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Direct Mail As a Solution to Jobber 


Indifference 


How the Spiro Manufacturing Company Achieved 
Quick Distribution by Going Direct to the Dealer 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


jobber performs a most useful 

function in the distribution of 
merchandise, but what manufac- 
turer hasn’t, at some time or other, 
considered the desirability of drop- 
ping the jobber and of going direct 
to the trade himself? The jobber’s 
profits are usually not exorbitant. 
He keeps thousands of small ac- 
counts, travels the territory as 
economically as possible, and yet 
somehow or other you probably 
feel that he is not giving you the 
sales you should receive from his 
part of the country. 

And nine times out of ten you 
are right, although he is doing the 
best he can. His salesmen gen- 
erally carry a line of several hun- 
dred items, perhaps thousands. 
They haven’t the time nor the 
inclination to put special selling 
effort on more than two or three 
items, and likely as not yours is 
not among them. 


I OUR economic structure the 


Freshman Eliminates Jobber 


So you begin wondering whether 
you wouldn’t be better off to or- 
ganize a sales force of your own 
to cover the trade and to sell 
direct; or, if you don’t use sales- 
men, perhaps to employ direct mail 
selling methods. Some firms have 
been doing this very successfully. 
Others, after a trial of direct sell- 
ing to the dealer, have returned 
to the jobber. 

What many manufacturers are 
thinking of today is shown by the 
action of the Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc., makers of radio 
sets. A year ago Freshman 
dropped the jobber and is now sell- 
ing dealers direct entirely through 
the mails. 

His success has been tremen- 
dous, the volume of sales increas- 
ing from $2,000,000 the previous 


year to $7,000,000 under the new 
plan. 


3ut not all manufacturers have 
been as successful as Freshman. 
Conditions differ in the various 
trades and it would be foolhardy 
for any manufacturer completely to 
change his plan of distribution 
without carefully considering every 
angle. Where some make a suc- 
cess of it others have failed. Just 
where is the dividing line? 

The average retailer carries hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, of 
items. He doesn’t want to be 
bothered doing business with nu- 
merous houses and attending to 
the importunities of numerous 
salesmen. Personally he would 
prefer to do his ordering from one 
or two houses and through repre- 
sentatives who know his methods 
and understand his problems. 
These are his chief reasons for 
wishing to deal with the jobber. 

On the other hand, you will find 
him just as keen as the rest of us 
to save money in buying goods, but 
the saving must be substantial and 
the item of sufficient importance to 
justify his going to a _ separate 
source of supply other than his 
jobber. 


Facts to Consider 


It is worth while for an auto 
supply dealer to secure his tires 
direct from you as a manufacturer, 
but hardly so in the case of a few 
bottles of automobile polish. The 
latter he would prefer ordering 
from his jobber when he is taking 
care of his other small items. This 
same rule holds good in most busi- 
nesses, whether you are selling the 
drug trade, jewelers or grocers. 
Generally speaking, unless your 
unit of sale to the individual dealer 
is large enough, you had best sell 
through the jobber. 

After a full consideration of the 
facts, you may decide that yours 
is an item of sufficient importance 
and profit to make it worth while 
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for the dealer to do business with 
you direct, but there is another im- 
portant factor for you to consider, 
and that is the matter of dealer 
credits and the detail of carrying 
thousands of small accounts on 
your books in place of a few large 
ones from jobbers. That means 
additional bookkeeping, bad credits 
and similar items of expense. 
How does Freshman solve it? 
First, by a careful selection of ac- 
counts and second, through credit 
insurance. His heavy national ad- 
vertising to the consumer has built 
up such a following for his product 
that the Freshman franchise is 
much coveted by the dealer. They 
are almost in the enviable position 
of being able to pick their own 
dealers and they are careful to add 
only those with good credit. 


The Credit Question 


As a further protection against 
loss, they carry credit insurance. 
All accounts are handled in accord- 
ance with the credit insurance rules 
and the insurance company makes 
good on the losses. Not every 
manufacturer, of course, is in the 
happy position of Freshman with 
regard to the selection of dealers. 
However, there may be other fac- 
tors just as important in your favor 
when it comes to credits. 

You may be in a field where 
someone else has made your credit 
selection for you. Thus you may 
be able to confine your attention to 
firms listed at a certain high rating 
in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s; or, if you 
manufacture an article of interest, 
say to Packard Motor Car dealers, 
you can restrict your selling to 
Packard outlets who presumably 
have been investigated by the 
Packard Motor Car Company and 
have been found responsible for a 
certain line of credit. Whatever 
your particular credit problem you 
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can usually find some way of solv- 
ing it. 

Many houses already have their 
plan of selling set and working sat- 
isfactorily, but a new line or article 
may require a different plan of 
marketing. 

Such a situation was recently 
faced by the Spiro Manufacturing 
Company, of Dobbs Ferry, New 
York. They manufacture a line of 
automobile moldings and running 
boards distributed through the job- 
ber, and are thoroughly satisfied 
with that plan of selling for these 
items. 

A year ago they got out a new 
glass enclosure, converting open 
cars into closed automobiles. There 
were already a number of such 
items on the market. Some of them 
are well advertised, and this new 
product of theirs, called the “Spiro- 
closure” had never been featured 
to the public. It is a quality item, 
selling for a little less than other 
good enclosures, and is economical 
in that it comes already fitted to 
your car. Most other enclosures 
require considerable cutting and fit- 
ting on the part of an automobile 
trimmer. 


Spiro-closure’s Experience 


The season was already on (it 
was September) and the question 
arose how best to secure immediate 
distribution. Should jobbers’ be 
employed or should they go direct 
to the dealer? The jobbers natu- 
rally would not care to push the 
Spiro-closure unless it were heav- 
ily advertised; on the other hand, 
to go into magazines extensively 
without distribution would involve 
a large initial expenditure without 
immediate sales to justify it. The 
Spiro-closure retails for about $50 
with a dealer’s profit of $20, and 
it was felt that here was an item 
of sufficient importance and of 
enough profit to interest a dealer 
in ordering direct. 

Not having a nation-wide sales 
organization, it was proposed to 
reach the dealers throughout the 
country by means of direct mail. 
So a special mail campaign to auto- 
mobile dealers in all the states was 
prepared. The campaign proved 
very effective. Although it started 
late in the season, it returned ini- 
tial orders from one dealer out of 
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every twenty on the list. Appar- 
ently retailers are willing to order 
direct from a manufacturer provid- 
ing the item is right and the adver- 
tising dramatizes the story prop- 
erly. As a part of the plan when- 
ever a distributor ordered a certain 
quantity of Spiro-closures he was 
given a special mailing to open car 
owners in his neighborhood. 

Trade paper advertising was also 
included as part of the campaign. 
These advertisements were de- 
signed as much as possible to 
arouse immediate interest and to 
secure inquiries direct, which were 
later closed through the mails. 
When it came to the question of 
credit the Spiro people felt that the 
automobile dealers on the mailing 
list had already been investigated 
by the parent automobile compa- 
nies and so were entitled to a cer- 
tain line of credit. 


Maximum Returns from Markets 


The result proved that their 
analysis was correct as most of the 
dealers paid promptly. A few took 
two or three months and the losses 
due to adjustments or bad credits 
were only nominal. 


Since the campaign was under- 
taken a number of jobbers have 
approached the Spiro Manufactur- 
ing Company to take on the Spiro- 
closure. Where the company has 
been assured of active cooperation 
on the part of the jobber, they are 
giving him the exclusive franchise 
for his territory. This type of job- 
ber has not been the big auto 
supply house with thousands of 
articles in stock, but rather the 
smaller distributor who specializes 
in auto top materials and kindred 
items. In those districts not sat- 
isfactorily covered by these new 
jobbing connections, the Spiro 
Manufacturing Company will con- 
tinue to sell direct as in the orig- 
inal campaign. 

Thus, in one way or another 
they are assured of obtaining max- 
imum sales from each state. 


There are reasons other than 
price that will often lead a dealer 
to buy direct from you. Some- 
times it is a question of service. 
For example, a certain small town 
jeweler is buying his silverware 
direct from the manufacturer be- 
cause he is always sure of quick 


He 
doesn’t obtain the silverware at a 


replacements on his_ stock. 


lower price. In the past when he 
ordered through his jobber the 
latter would often be out of some 
particular pattern and it would 
cause the jeweler considerable 
delay when replacing it. 

This matter of selling the trade 
direct or of continuing with the 
jobber and of building him up, is a 
problem of considerable importance 
to every manufacturer. Where 
your unit of sale is small, very 
likely you have no option but to 
distribute your goods through the 
jobber. Where your sale is larger 
and the profit worth while, often 
as not you can successfully sell 
direct and with a considerable in- 
crease in volume of sales. 


If you are without a nation-wide 
sales organization, direct mail cam- 
paigns may often be profitably em- 
ployed, but it is essential that they 
be properly prepared. This matter 
of selling the dealer through the 
mails calls for highly specialized 
knowledge in this field. It would 
be a mistake for anyone to under- 
take it for the first time without 
the guidance of an expert mail 
order man. 


Flies in the Jobber’s Ointment 


If you are obtaining all the sales 
you could reasonably expect from 
your jobber’s territory, you would 
not find it very much to your ad- 
vantage to change over to direct 
selling. As a matter of fact, most 
manufacturers would prefer to 
deal through the jobber. They do 
not begrudge him his profit. Their 
chief complaint is that they do not 
obtain enough volume from the 
jobber’s territory. Also, the job- 
ber controls the manufacturer's 
sales outlets and they fear he might 
at any time switch to a competitor. 


Literary Digest Opens 
Boston Office 


“The Literary Digest” has 
opened an office in Boston, in the 
Park Square Building, which will 
be headquarters for the New Eng- 
land territory north of Connecticut 
and east of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. This office and territory 
will be ‘in charge of Harold E. 
Rounds. 
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Why Miller Rubber Soft Pedaled Its 
Advertising Campaign 


Uses Spokesman to Explain Advantages of Advertising to 
Avoid Usual Bombast Concerning ‘‘Our Smashing Campaign’’ 


r AHE official spokesman idea 
has spread from the White 
House to business, and the 

Miller Rubber Company has just 

used it to good effect in acquaint- 

ing its dealers with the fresh start 
that Miller advertising is making 
in the automobile tire field. 

When the company recently de- 
cided, after fifteen years of experi- 
ence in advertising automobile 
tires, to disregard the industry’s 
pets, such as big tires, big type and 
technical facts, and to set about 
impressing the tire buying public 
with the character of the name 
Miller in the rubber field, it told 
its plan to dealers through a third 
person. 

This spokesman was the adver- 
tising agency. “We have called in 
an agent to show us what we 
ought to do in advertising and then 
do it for us. Here is that agent’s 
report,” was, in effect, the message 
the company broadcast to its dis- 
tributors and dealers when it sent 
them a booklet containing the re- 
port, signed by the agency. 


Softening the Appeal 


This was one of the few in- 
stances in which the authorship of 
material has been publicly credited 
to the agency producing it, and the 
result of using this spokesman 
method was to present a dispas- 
sionate discussion of tire selling as 
the dealer knows it as well as a 
clear presentation of Miller adver- 
tising plans. 

While the Miller presentation is 
still too new to permit a final judg- 
ment of its effect, the immediate 
reaction was favorable. Through 
the medium of a third person, the 
company sold its ideas of the re- 
strained statement and the quiet 
voice. A few quotations from the 
text of the booklet will show how 
relreshingly the ideas were offered 


By Charles G. Muller 


to the dealer who is the target for 
a great deal of high pressure lit- 
erature: 

“People are not so much inter- 
ested in tire advertising as they are 
in automobile or radio advertising. 
Tires have become an accepted 
thing—supposedly all more or less 
alike so long as they are round and 
hold air. 

“Technical talk about special 
processes or features of construc- 
tion are of more interest to the 
manufacturer than to the car 
owner. That is probably why so 
much tire copy is of this type— 
self-conscious, subjective. 


A Statement of Aims 


“No man buys a new tire joy- 
ously, as he might buy a suit-of 
clothes or a new golf stick. He 
wants to forget tires. He hopes 
he has the kind on his car he can 
forget. 

“It is hard to picture a man being 
so sold by any tire advertisement 
that he drives downtown and buys 
a few of that make. We can only 
expect him to remember the tire 
he has read about and think of it 
when he is forced to buy. Or, if 
he does not think of it actively, we 
can expect him to accept that tire 
when the dealer offers it. 

“Tire advertising that pretends 
or hopes to do more than this is 
chasing rainbows.” 

Following this presentation of 
what Miller is not going to do, the 
company, through its spokesman, 
tells what it is planning to do to 
increase tire sales and to build up 
the dealer’s business. 

“We all trust our impressions 
more readily than our actual 
knowledge,” the book says to the 
dealer. “Impressions creep in. They 
do not crash their way through. 
Personality is what makes the 
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impression, not wise words or 
strong gestures or will-power. 

“What impression does Miller 
want to create? How fast can we 
develop it? The answer to these 
questions gives the campaign 
theme. 4 

“The impression we want to cre- 
ate in people’s minds need not be 
picked out of the air. We find that 
it has been expressed for more than 
thirty years in each product that 
went out from the Miller factories. 
We can find it already expressed 
in the Miller character; an impres- 
sion of fineness. We can say to 
ourselves, ‘We will build up in the 
people’s minds the impression that 
the Miller name is associated with 
fineness—with the ultimate quality 
—with the undoubted best. Just 
as such names as Tiffany or Stet- 
son are so associated in people’s 
minds. Miller shall stand for the 
finest in rubber.’ 

“That is occupying pretty high 
ground. 


The Dealer’s Slant 


“The thing is clear enough, but 
the way to do it calls for an artis- 
try, a restraint, that brings out the 
Miller quality of fineness as it 
never has been brought out before. 
The record shows that as a result 
of strenuous competition, tire ad- 
vertising has become bold, assert- 
ive, clamorous. Anything to make 
an impression. 

“The natural habits of the read- 
ing public must not be lost sight 
of. The forcefulness of the re- 
strained statement, the quiet voice, 
and the assured manner has never 
lost its power to convince. We will 
show restraint in Miller tire adver- 
tising.” 

The book then goes on to tell 
the dealer where and when Miller 
advertisements will appear and re- 
produces in actual size the first 
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two-color double spread which first 
appeared April 17 in national mag- 
azines. 

The book was aimed to give the 
dealer a chance to understand the 
advertising as it was conceived and 
carried on, more clearly than if a 
bewildering array of imposing cre- 
ations were laid before him. The 
whole tone of the presentation, 
while simple and straightforward, 
was intimate enough to develop in 
the dealer’s mind the impression 
that it had been written by some- 
one who had interests common to 
his own. It showed him, too, that 


big advertisers are not as careless 
or as casual about the expenditure 
of their money as the dealer some- 
times thinks they are. 

The book is interesting as indi- 
cating a departure from the dom- 
inating tire illustrations which 
have been so long in vogue. And 
its restrained presentation of the 
new campaign, in keeping with the 
restrained vein of the proposed 
advertising, shows how effectively 
a spokesman can be used to tell 
dealers those things which might 
sound bombastic if coming direct 
from the company. 


Advertising Car Reaches Out 
of the Way Places 


HE “Dealer’s Help” car 

operated throughout north- 

ern California by the John- 
son-Locke Mercantile Company, 
manufacturer’s representatives, 
with their main office at 1 Drumm 
street, San Francisco, has been 
found to be of great utility for in- 
tensive work in distributing adver- 
tising matter of every description, 
from small cards to three-panel 
window advertising features. This 
concern, established in 1888, is the 
sales representative of a number of 
nationally known manufacturers of 
various food products in this ter- 
ritory. 
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The body of the car was built 
especially for dealer’s help pur- 
poses by a local body builder. It 
is mounted on a regular speed 
wagon chassis. The wooden fit- 
tings, inside the car, include draw- 
ers of every height and width to 
accommodate the varied advertis- 
ing output of the manufacturers. 
The man who drives the car is an 
expert window decorator, and car- 
ries other materials to assist him 
in putting in crowd-drawing win- 
dows, especially in out of town 
retail stores. Grocery and drug 
stores are the chief retail houses 
visited. 


The car remains out, away from 
headquarters, for periods of two 
months, and the use of it enables 
the Johnson-Locke Company to 
give window trim service in local- 
ities heretofore not included. 

To augment the work of the 
traveling advertising car, every 
salesman carries some advertising 
set-ups and literature with him in 
his salesman’s car. But the big 
bulk of the responsibility rests 
upon the man with the special car. 

Having this sort of work in the 
hands of a man who can talk about 
window advertising from the view- 
point of an expert is of greater 
advantage than leaving the work 
as a side-line for salesmen to look 
after. The traveling window 
dresser, with his large stocks, can 
offer a wide range of selection in 
colors, sizes and shapes of adver- 
tising material, and can further dis- 
cuss the sales value of windows 
from the viewpoint of the show- 
man. 


Car Itself Is Advertiser 


A liberal allowance is given for 
upkeep and garage work, so that 
the advertising car is always spic 
and span and the paint-work highly 
polished. The main portion of the 
body and the engine hood, are 
painted a beautiful maroon color; 
the trimmings are black, while the 
side panels are an olive-green with 
gold-leaf lettering. A large sign 
appears on the spare tire cover, and 
the extras of the car are finished 
in polished nickel. There is every 
convenience possible for the win- 
dow trimmer, and the rear doors 
are in two sections, with glass 
upper panels. A combination step 
and rear bumper gives ready access 
to the car interior from the road- 
way. 


Elwood E. Oplinger, for the last 
four years the general sales and 
advertising manager of The Eng- 
lish Woolen Mills Co., a chain 
tailoring store organization, and 
The Wholesale Direct Tailors, a 
subsidiary direct to consumer 
branch, Buffalo, New York, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position 


with The Emerson Wholesale 
Tailors, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Oplinger expects to 


be on his new position about 
August 20. 
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-Oklahoma’s Farms 


Offer You— 


more buyers to every 9 
advertising dollare 


The last Brookmire Economic Service 
| £ Report states that OKLAHOMA’S gain 
| ! in farm buying power will be greater 

| | in the next twelve months than in 
any other state. 


Ie tii pi ees 


+ is at the top in farm buying power! Okla- 
homa farm-produced dollars will show a greater increase in 
buying power for the 12 months beginning July 1, 1926, than 
in any other state . . . so predicts the Brookmire Economic 
Service. The August issue of Nation’s Business placed Okla- 
homa in the brightest spot on the trade map! And the official 
forecasts of the U. S. Government also point to the fact that 
this farm market is scheduled for a year of phenomenal pros- 
perity. Oklahoma has made the largest wheat crop in her 
history. Corn, cotton, and the other major crops are forecast 
to show a big increase over the bumper productions of last 
year. 


Oklahoma is teeming with wealth! New customers are being 
created for things they never bought before. These new cus- 
tomers can be reached through Oklahoma’s one farm paper, 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


———I7:. OKLAHOMA == 
iD GeOKLAHOMA 


Carl Williams Raiph Miller 
Editor AMER STOR, Adv. Nor 
Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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Manufacturers, Jobbers, 
Dealers and Distributors 
of Electric Irons, lron- 
ing Machines, Laundry 
Equipment and Vacuum 
Cleaners say— 


1, JUNE The 6-day Cleveland The Press is gg 
Press published more electrical @(@Vertising Buy) in 
goods advertising than the Daily the largest city —larg- 
and Sunday News and the Daily ~*~ city “— eK 
and Sunday Plain Dealer COM-  Greulation in all Ohie, 
BINED. 9,749 lines more! The publishes by far the 
Press published more than twice — advertising, at the 
as much in SIX days as the Plain /©West milline rate. 
Dealer published in 7 days! and 

more than four times as much as The News published 
in seven days! 


Here are the figures: 
PRESS Plain Dealer News 


lines lines lines 


Sie. 2229 U5 1667 
atmaiment ....26,113 14,210 4,608 
ee 5,657. 1,059 ~—:1,200 
Whitson 33,999 16,785 7,475 


Figures from Advertising Record Co., Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY month The Press publishes more electrical goods 
advertising than any other Cleveland newspaper. 
EVERY month, every year The Press is your FIRST 
Advertising Buy i in Cleveland! 


Because The Press brings in the customers. Because the 
merchants make sales. 


The Cleveland Press 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
DETROIT : SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE : LOS ANGELES 


FIRST IN CLEVELAND ‘Samom LARGEST IN OHIO 


OO 
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How Kelvinator Tackled and Licked 
the Sales Training Problem 


Not Content to Depend on Distributors to Recruit and Train 
Salesmen, Kelvinator Has Schooled 4,000 Salesmen in One Year 


By F. J. Kerwin 


than in all the previous years of its 


OW to get salesmen, how 
to train salesmen, how to 


make salesmen work, and 
how to hold salesmen are perennial 
problems with almost every spec- 
ialty selling organization. These 
problems have confronted some of 
our industries from the very be- 
ginning and are yet to be solved 
by many industries that have been 
established, lo! these many years. 

It is all the more interesting to 
know, therefore, that one of our 
youngest industries—or at least 
one member of such an industry— 
has tackled these problems with a 
will and is already able to report 
definite progress toward solving 
them. 

The electrical refrigeration in- 
dustry has been struggling along 
tor several years, but it came into 
Prominence only a year or so ago. 
It made more progress last year 


history. It is younger than the 
electric appliance industry, younger 
than radio, and something like a 
quarter of a century younger -than 
the automobile industry. 


And yet, it is doubtful whether 
any manufacturer in any of these 
older lines has done as much 
toward solving the problems of 
adequate and efficient man-power 
in the field as has one of the mem- 
bers of this young industry—the 
Kelvinator Corporation. 

When Kelvinator began to ex- 
pand, it found itself confronted by 
these same selling problems that 
have hampered older _ specialty 
sales organizations through all the 
years. It had a product that must 
be sold direct, that sold for several 
hundred dollars per unit, and that 
required some special knowledge 
on the part of the salesman. It sold 
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through distributors and dealers, 
but these distributors and dealers 
sold through salesmen who worked 
on commission and in the end, 
Kelvinator success depended di- 
rectly on the success of these retail 
salesmen. 

Kelvinator was not long in tack- 
ling the problems. Early last year, 
it engaged a business training cor- 
poration to make a study of the 
situation and to prepare a training 
course for salesmen to meet the 
specific needs of the men in the 
field. 

This organization put a corps of 
trained buyers in the field and 
made a careful study of the prod- 
uct, the prospects, and the selling 
methods employed, both by Kel- 
vinator salesmen and by those of 
competing companies. These buy- 
ers, working “incognito,” would go 
to a Kelvinator salesroom and ask 
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for a demonstration; they would 
let it be known that they were in- 
terested in electrical refrigeration 
and would have a salesman call on 
them in their homes, and they 
would go out and “ring doorbells” 
to learn first-hand just what prob- 
lems Kelvinator salesmen face. 

Technical and sales executives 
of the Kelvinator Corporation sup- 
plied other data, successful distrib- 
utors and dealers outlined their 
plans, and star salesmen contrib- 
uted actual sales talks and experi- 
ences. 

From all this material, the busi- 
ness training corporation, in coop- 
eration with the factory, prepared a 
sales training course to be taught 
by mail and known as the Kelvin- 
ator Institute. 


The course as originally consti- 
tuted consisted of six text books, 
of about fifty pages each, treating, 
in order: “The Four Big Sell- 
ing Points’; “How Kelvination 
Works”; “Selling: Kelvination” ; 
“Field Working Methods”; “Over- 
coming Difficulties”; and “Closing 
More Sales.” Two other books 
have since been added, one on re- 
frigerators and one on commercial 
installations. Supplementing each 
text book was a “sales case,” which 
was an account of a typical sales 
situation to be analyzed by the stu- 
dent after studying the text, and a 
“sales building summary,” contain- 
ing questions and suggestions to 
help in applying and using the 
ideas and methods presented. 


Classes for Salesmen 


All distributors and dealers were 
urged to enroll their salesmen— 
and themselves, too, for that mat- 
ter—for the course, which was 
expected to cover about twelve 
weeks. A nominal fee of $10 per 
student was charged. 

The units of the course were 
sent to the students from the fac- 
tory, one unit each two weeks. 
During the two-weeks period, the 
student was expected to study the 
unit, answer specific questions 
regarding the handling of the 
“sales case” presented, and mail his 
answers to the Kelvinator Insti- 
tute. There they were reviewed 
by the instructor and returned to 
the students. 
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Where four or more persons 
were enrolled in one dealer organ- 
ization, it was recommended that 
weekly class sessions be held under 
the direction of the distributor, 
dealer, or sales manager and such 
instructors were supplied with 
special manuals covering questions 
for discussions, and suggestions for 
sales practice. 

This course was started in Sep- 
tember, 1925, and has been taken 
by something like four or five 
thousand students so far. 

It is still in operation and will 
continue in operation indefinitely, 
according to executives of the cor- 
poration. It has done much to 
overcome the problems of adequate 
and efficient man-power in the 
field, but after it had been in op- 
eration several months, the man- 
agement concluded that this mail 
course alone was not sufficient. 

A resident course at the factory 
in Detroit, known as the Kelvin- 
ator Normal School, was accord- 
ingly initiated for the purpose of 
training capable instructors to re- 
cruit and train salesmen. 


How Instructors Are Trained 


Classes are composed of men 
chosen by their respective employ- 
ers—the distributors and larger 
dealers—and sent to headquarters 
at their employers’ expense for one 
week of intensive training that is 
calculated to prepare them to train 
others. These men have already 
taken the Kelvinator Institute 
course before taking up the normal 
course and are men who, it is be- 
lieved, are especially qualified to 
become instructors. 

In addition to reviewing the Kel- 
vinator Institute texts, they visit 
the factory, hear lectures by execu- 
tives and service men, and receive 
instruction in recruiting and train- 
ing Kelvinator salesmen, even go- 
ing so far as to practice writing 
newspaper advertisements for the 
salesmen. 

To make the work as enjoyable 
as possible and to promote enthu- 
siasm, each class perfects an organ- 
ization, chooses a class name and 
slogan, and has a class dinner. 

Classes are held daily from nine 
to five o’clock. On graduating, 
these men are ranked as “certi- 
fied sales instructors.” They then 


return to their respective places of 
employment and engage in recruit- 
ing and training salesmen for their 
employers. These men are, of 
course, from the larger cities and 
territories, where 2 large number 
of salesmen are employed. Where 
they are employed, it is unneces- 
sary to enroll salesmen in the 
Kelvinator Institute correspond- 
ence course, as they teach the same 
course in person. 


The first normal school class of 
the kind was enrolled for the week 
of March 15, this year. Twelve 
other classes have since been grad- 
uated, providing a total of ninety- 
five “certified sales instructors” 
from all parts of the country. 


Cooperation With Dealers 


The factory instructor who 
teaches these classes is not idle 
during the other three weeks of the 
month, however. When not teach- 
ing a class at the factory, he is 
teaching one for the central station 
in some city, giving its salesmen 
the same training. 

Electric light and power com- 
panies find electric refrigeration 
right in their line and a large per- 
centage of such companies through- 
out the country are now selling it. 
Approximately one-third of the 
Kelvinator dealers, it is said, are 
central stations. These central sta- 
tions have their corps of salesmen, 
usually very well organized, and 
they are very glad to arrange to 
have the Kelvinator instructor con- 
duct a sales school for them. In 
recent weeks this instructor has 
conducted such schools in Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Char- 
lotte, Raleigh, Harrisburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Charleston, 
Minneapolis, and other cities. 

Not the least important feature 
of this work is the fact that the 
central stations almost invariably 
stage a big drive for Kelvinator 
sales immediately after school 
closes, while the salesmen are en- 
thusiastic, and the results are 
highly gratifying. Following the 
course at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
recently, for example, the thirty- 
four graduates went out and sold 
more than 200 Kelvinators in three 
weeks. One of them, J. H. Bar- 
low, is said to have set a record by 
selling thirty-eight units in twenty- 
three working days. 
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Making Your Brand Traditional 


supply an excuse for talking to 
someone. 


After his friend’s condition had 
been diagnosed by our company’s 
physician and all cause for alarm 
had been dissipated, we were able, 
because of European contacts, to 
introduce him to a visiting foreign 
champion, whose partner had been 
held abroad by business complica- 
tions. While the pair bowed to the 
combination who won the national 
doubles that year, the youngster, 
through our opportunity to serve 
him, came in the closest contact 
with the ranking singles players of 
half-a-dozen nations. Because of 
his wonderful personality and 
really remarkable ability for one of 
his years, he was taken into the 
sacred circle. Only a month or so 
ago I saw his name coupled with 
those of two others as the most 
promising American material for 
single honors, if we looked but a 
few years forward. 

But enough of these examples. 
Several have been given, because 
so many of my friends and ac- 
quaintances have told me, after 
hearing some single instance, “Yes, 
but that wouldn’t happen again in 
a lifetime.” If so, we have lived 
several scores of lifetimes in the 
last decade! 


Looking Toward the Future 


Establishing a product as the 
traditional brand begins with the 
product itself. We make each one 
of our many products answer three 
questions: 


“Are you linked up with the best 
of the past?” 


“Are you the best specimen of 
the present ?” 

“Are our plans for you and 
your successors worthy of highest 
ranking in the future?” 

The man in our organization 
best qualified by his abilities (and 
backed up by those of lesser qual- 
ifications) has as his vocation the 
selling of our merchandise in the 
Southwest. His avocation is our 
Containers. We owe to this man 
4 tremendous debt because we 
Were three years ahead of others 
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(Continued from page 272) 


in the “style element” in contain- 
ers. Our competitors jeered, when 
they did not laugh, when we en- 
veloped prosaic products in fancy 
holiday boxes—but they copied us 
two years later. Our competitors 
were frankly mystified when pastel 
shades and a minimum of text 
marked the entrance of an era— 
and they are half-heartedly copy- 
ing us today, hoping against their 
own inbred beliefs that we are 
right, even though they show by 
their actions their innate doubts. 
Over four hundred executives 
among our customers cooperate 
with us in searching for new uses 
and better methods of use of our 
products. One use alone of one of 
our many products last year 
brought us over forty thousand 
dollars in added profits. But better 
than even this pleasing increase in 
revenue was the value it had in 
establishing our line as traditional 
in the minds of ten thousand cus- 
tomers at home and overseas. 


Abreast of the Times 


Just to prove this point, let me 
cite two instances. We do not 
claim, nor do we possess, a mon- 
opoly of ability in our lines. Three 
years ago one of our lesser com- 
petitors brought out an article 
which was revolutionary. But be- 
cause our traditional friends took 
the attitude that if this were a 
worthwhile idea “Sanger’s would 
have had it first,” the sales ferce 
of this competitor argued, pleaded 
and even begged in vain. We 
would indeed, with our larger or- 
ganization and our unusually well- 
trained specialists, have been 
worthy of condemnation if we had 
not been able to take this revolu- 
tionary idea; rob it of its dangers; 
increase its usefulness, and _ so 
change its form as to free us from 
piracy. And we did this in a few 
hectic months of overtime work on 
the part of many of our organiza- 
tions, advertising it in advance of 
its actual manufacture and sweep- 
ing the market with it. 

In every case our salesmen were 
perfectly fair with the originator. 
Without selling competitive goods 
by unnecessary direct reference, 


we never failed, when a competi- 
tive product was mentioned, to 
give it the fullest credit. We could 
afford to be generous, for the prod- 
uct we then had to offer was de- 
cidedly superior to the revolution- 
ary package. 

In the same way, when our 
competitors, without the slightest 
justification, from the standpoint of 
cost, were stampeded into lowering 
prices in 1921, the fact that we were 
the traditional brand with so many 
distributors enabled us to go 
through the year and make in 1922 
price adjustments _ scientifically 
based on costs, and to continue 
these price adjustments gradually, 
and only at times when reductions 
were warranted. Our traditional 
friends wrote to us letters which, 
while inquiring price tendencies, 
repeatedly included the idea that 
they knew that our prices were fair 
and that when reductions were in 
order they would be made. As one 
of our traditional friends expressed 
it, “We owe it to you to fight your 
fight. Our inquiry is simply so 
that we may not unwisely defend 
your prices only to find them low- 
ered tomorrow. Please give us the 
exact facts and any prophecies you 
may feel in a position to make. 
You can count on us to hold every 
single customer for Sanger’s on 
our books, regardless of prices 
offered on competitive merchan- 
dise.” 


Square Dealing With Buyers 


it may be interesting to know 
that we have a research assistant 
studying the past of every line we 
now manufacture and whose re- 
search extends into specifications 
of any new product which we may 
contemplate launching. For we 
want to put into our present and 
into our future packages all that is 
good that can be found in the past. 
The discovery of ruins in Guate- 
mala or Yucatan may be of no in- 
terest to our competitors. But our 
research assistant instantly gets in 
touch with authorities to learn 
whethér or not there is anything 
in design, in usage or from any 
other angle, of value to us. The 
attractive and designed patented 
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shape of one of our most popular 
containers owes its origin to the 
King Tut era. Indirectly, we owe 
the use of a patented attachment 
to Yucatan. For this patent was 
held by an enterprise in an en- 
tirely different line of industry. It 
was easily the best device of its 
kind for one of our products—but 
we could not interest its owners in 
sharing it with us, even though we 
were wholly non-competitive. 

But through our research depart- 
ment we were able to offer them a 
design for one of their earthen- 
ware containers so unusual as to 
enable them to regain dominance 
of a line of which they had lost 
control—and they capitulated to 
our long siege by granting us, in 
return, the right to use jointly with 
them. the attachment we had so 
long and vainly desired. 


Traditions Within the Company 


We search the present. Our 
agents and foreign sales staff are 
constantly sending to us samples, 
not only of competitive articles, but 
of non-competitive articles which 
fall in the same general class, so 
far as their uses, appearance or 
packing is in question. We are 
supplying at home and abroad to- 
day one of our articles on a fifty- 
cent retail basis that previously 
suffered under the “off-price” of 
seventy-five cents. Our competi- 
tors cannot meet this package and, 
as a result, we monopolize this 
market. 

Though the market is limited, it 
brings an added ten thousand dol- 
lars in net profits every year into 
our coffers—and supplies consum- 
ers with a better article at two- 
thirds of the natural retail selling 
price. This all-around pleasing 
result is due, and solely due, to the 
discovery of a local manufacturer 
of perfumery in a small city in 
Holland, with whom we got in 
touch as a result of the suggestion 
of one of our agents, for whom we 
obtained patented protection, and 
from whom we secured a perpetual 
license. 

We look into the future. When 
the radio was known as the wire- 
less telegraph we canvassed its 
possibilities—and, after months of 
research, they yielded us but a 
name and a trade-mark. Long 
before the war we took a leap into 
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the future of the airplane. This 
projecting ourselves into the future 
has led us to the selling of a single 
product, but one bearing justly a 
pleasing margin of profit. 

We anticipated the traffic prob- 
lems to be created by the auto- 
mobile. One of our products, ten 
years before the traffic problem 
became serious, was launched by 
us at a net loss of three thousand 
seven hundred dollars, in order 
that we might preempt the market 
which we felt would come into 
being—a small market for our par- 
ticular product—but so that our 
customers might feel that we were 
living up to our traditions of an- 
ticipating the future. 


Establishing your brands as tra- 
ditional can only come, however, 
when human relationship is cou- 
pled with excellence of product 
and management ability. 


Because we have a definite goal, 
and because we find it most enjoy- 
able to strive every minute and 
hour of every day toward that goal, 
our customers—the vast majority 
of them—not only buy from us, but 
like to buy from us—and, more 
important—like to buy as near 
exclusively from us as possible. 


Because they honestly want to 
give us preference I can count, 
without a moment’s reference to 
records, at least a hundred of our 
customers who would be hurting 
their own business by the exclu- 
sive preference they give our line, 
were it not for the fact that we 
feel obligated to reinvest a share of 
our profits from their purchases in 
making up for the business which 
they are undoubtedly losing by not 
carrying competitive brands in 
highly competitive cities. 

Within our organization we are 
handing down generation to gen- 
eration the tradition that we wish 
Sanger’s to be the traditional 
brand with every customer. With- 
in the ranks of our customers, 
generation is handing to genera- 
tion—and with emphasis which, in 
all sincerity, I must feel at times 
is exaggerated—the importance of 
maintaining without interruption 
contact with us as the leading 
source of supply. 

There can be no formula for the 
establishing of a brand as tradi- 
tional. But it can be emphasized 
wisely that no ‘plan can succeed 
unless it is built upon a deep and 
thoroughly sound foundation—that 
of sincerity. 


Says ‘‘Sales Management” Hit Price 
Evil Nail on Head 


Editor, “Sales Management”: 


We were very much interested 
in the editorial which was pub- 
lished in the May 1 issue of “Sales 
Management” (“The Snare of 
Competitive Prices”) and this is, 
we think, a very timely message. 

We are also very much inter- 
ested in the last issue of “Sales 
Management” in reading your edi- 
torial item entitled “Pin Your 
Faith on Quality—Go Slow On 
Cutting Prices.” 

The electrical appliance industry 
is suffering very much at the pres- 
ent time due to this practice on 
the part of many of the manufac- 
turers, ourselves included. 

There are many concerns enter- 
ing the electrical appliance field 
and producing the cheapest junk 
that it is possible to make, and we 
are hoping that there will be a re- 
action to these low priced goods. 
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You are doing fine work and 
“Sales Management” is read with 
a great deal of interest by the 
writer—H. G. Heckmann, Presi- 
dent, Central Flatiron Manufactur- 
ing Company, Johnson City, New 
York. 


Oakland Elects Anibal 
Vice President 


A. R. Clancy, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Oakland Motor 
Car Company, announced _ this 
week the election of B. H. Anibal 
as vice president in charge of en- 
gineering. Mr. Anibal was ap- 
pointed chief engineer for Oakland 
in March, 1925, after having been 
associated with various motor Cat 
units of the General Motors Cor- 
poration for twelve years, starting 
with the Olds Motor Works 1 
1909. 
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Some Small Town Merchants Air 
Their Trials and Tribulations 


What a Manufacturer Learned. When He Asked His Dealers About 
Chain Stores, Cut Prices, Advertising Helps and Mail Orders 


HAT small town merchants 
are bitter against manufac- 


turers who sell chain stores 
at quantity prices and long dis- 
counts is shown by the answers to 
a questionnaire recently sent out 
to a group of small town mer- 
chants in Iowa, Indiana and IIli- 
nois by a manufacturer of work 
clothing. 

One question, “Do you favor 
quantity prices or quantity dis- 
counts?” drew the highest percent- 
age of answers. Almost without 
exception the small merchants 
were emphatically opposed to 
quantity prices or discounts. More 
merchants took the time to write 
special answers to this question 
than to any other. One summed it 
up when he said, “That’s the 
trouble with us today—looking for 
discounts which will enable us to 
sell in competition with the chain 
stores when we ought to know we 
can’t get them.” Another merchant 
wrote, “It is these quantity dis- 
counts that are making it possible 
for the big fish to swallow up the 
little fish, and I am a little fish.” 


The Installment Craze 


There were nine questions on 
the questionnaire and_ seventy- 
eight merchants returned the 
blanks with questions answered. 
Some of the questions dealt only 
with the individual problems of the 
manufacturer and his customers, 
but some of the more general ques- 
tions brought interesting answers 
which give an insight into the 
mental processes of the average 
small town retailer. 


One of the questions was, 
“What, in your opinion, is the big- 
gest problem individual retailers 
are facing today?” This question 
brought the usual group of objec- 
tions to mail order houses, chain 
Stores and house-to-house _ sell- 
ing, but by far the largest major- 
ity of merchants claimed that 
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automobiles, radios and other spe- 
cialties sold on time payments 
were the greatest problem facing 
individual merchants. 

It was obvious that the mer- 
chants who gave little thought to 
answering the questionnaire simply 
put down chain stores, mail order 
houses and _ house-to-house can- 
vassing as their major problem, but 
the merchants who really tried to 
give intelligent answers to the 
questions pointed out that such a 
high percentage of their customers 
had committed future earnings on 
time payment contracts that the 
purchase of ordinary necessities 
was severely cut down. Whether 
or not this is true makes little dif- 
ference, for if the merchants be- 
lieve it to be true, they will make 
comparatively little effort to push 
sales. 


The Universal Price Complex 


Instead of aggressively pushing 
sales they will try more and more 
to obtain low priced merchandise 
which, in their opinion, is the solu- 
tion of most of their problems. 

Out of the seventy-eight mer- 
chants who answered the question- 
naires thirty-nine of them said that 
the biggest thing the manufacturer 
could do for them was to furnish 
them with higher quality mer- 
chandise at lower prices. Many of 
the merchants who objected to 
quantity discounts claimed that 
prices would have to be reduced if 
they were to continue in business. 
The “price complex” seemed uni- 
versal. 

When asked how to compete 
with chain stores, only four out of 
the entire seventy-eight suggested 
that pushing well advertised, 
widely known brands of merchan- 
dise would be helpful, although 
sixteen said that the manufacturer 
should furnish more advertising 
material. None of these sixteen 
had any constructive suggestions 


to indicate what particular kind 
of advertising material would be 
most helpful. 

One of the questions, “Should 
overalls be sold at cost, or nearly 
so, for advertising purposes?” 
brought a decided majority of 
negative answers. Only twelve of 
the seventy-eight admitted that 
selling overalls or any other type 
of merchandise at cost was good 
advertising. The greater number 
declared that they would not under 
any circumstances advise the sell- 
ing of overalls at cost. The sug- 
gested mark-ups varied from 10 to 
25 per cent. Some of the mer- 
chants admitted that it was good 
business to use overalls and other 
staples for leaders and specials be- 
cause, they declared, people were 
good judges of values in these 
staple lines. They held the opin- 
ion that low prices on staples gave 
the store a reputation of selling at 
low prices, even though good 
profits were made on specialty 
lines. 

The Craze for Style 


It was interesting to see the re- 
action to the present style craze. 
Most of the merchants who an- 
swered the questionnaire were 
doubtless the type of retailers who, 
until a few years ago, sold nothing 
but staple merchandise which was 
as good one season as the next. 
That the present demand for 
changing styles has them guessing 
was obvious from a number of an- 
swers. “You never know where 
you are at,” one particularly frank 
merchant wrote. “You buy a lot 
of stuff and if you don’t sell it 
right away you are stuck with it 
because the nearby city stores will 
have something new to offer and 
your stock is a lot of junk.” An- 
other claimed the greatest problem 
was, “The sudden changes in 
styles, leaving the retailer holding 
stocks which six months ago he 
thought were staple.” 
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It was evident from the answers 
to another question that these 
small town merchants will not 
bother to use typical department 
store prices. Quoting prices on a 
certain garment, only four of the 
entire group priced the garment at 
odd pennies. Prices ranged from 
$1.29 to $2.00. All but four made 
the price so that it would be un- 
necessary to make change in 
pennies, yet the chain store prices 
were all quoted with odd pennies 
such as $1.69, $1.73, $1.43. The 
majority of the merchants sold the 
particular garment at $1.75, which 
they admitted was considerably 
higher than a similar garment was 
being sold for at various chain 
stores. 


Merchandising Ideas Needed 


Twelve out of the seventy-eight 
merchants said they preferred to 
buy by mail rather than have 
salesmen call on them. Twenty- 
seven preferred to have salesmen 
call—the remainder ignored this 
question. A number of the mer- 
chants who preferred to have sales- 
men call said they depended on 
salesmen as “trade reporters,” and 
obtained considerable advice and 
help from salesmen who called on 
them. 

The general trend of the ma- 
jority of the answers showed these 
merchants were not taking very 
many intelligent steps toward com- 
bating the chain stores, big city 
department stores, mail order 
houses or canvassers. Rather they 
were inclined to place the blame 
for dwindling sales on such things 
as poor crops, bad conditions on 
farms, the sale of automobiles on 
installments and other equally 
hackneyed alibis. 

All of these alibis which they 
advance, foolish as some of them 
may seem, are retarding sales. 
Hundreds of sales managers who 
have not spent much time among 
small merchants are inclined to 
overlook these difficulties and for- 
get some of the real and alleged 
troubles of the small town mer- 
chant. For that reason salesmen 
are not trained to help these 
smaller merchants or to educate 
them to use better merchandising 
methods. 
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One sales manager who talked 
to the writer recently said that he 
had just returned from a six weeks’ 
trip, covering a large part of the 
country, and visiting many small 
towns. “I thought I knew our 
business,” he said, “until I got out 
among these small town mer- 
chants, and then I found I knew 
very little about their ideas, prob- 
lems and the conditions under 
which our goods are sold. All the 
time I was thinking of our prob- 
lems in terms of big stores—State 
Street, Euclid Avenue and Fifth 
Avenue stores. The trip was a 
revelation to me. Many of our 
sales plans are now being changed 
to give small town customers bet- 
ter service, better cooperation and 
a greater chance to compete with 
the larger stores.” 


Commerce Schools Adopt 
Advertising Standards 


A series of advertising standards, 
proposed by the Better Business 
Bureau of New York, were adopted 
by representatives of thirty com- 
mercial schools and ten agencies 
handling commercial school ac- 
counts at a recent meeting in 
Chicago. 

These standards included the 
elimination of exaggeration as to 
the opportunities before the stu- 
dent taking particular courses; 
accuracy as to terms, including 
special, limited and time offers; 
that other inducements should not 
be made to appear as gratuities 
unless in fact so; elimination of 
disparaging copy ; accurate descrip- 
tion of the courses, under the ap- 
propriate heading when run as clas- 
sified advertisements; educational 
courses should not appear under 
“help wanted”; elimination of su- 
perlatives, and the exercising of 


reasonable care in the acceptance 
of students. 


Announcement has been made 
by William W. Lewis of the ap- 
pointment of David R. Erwin as 
assistant director of advertising of 
Cadillac Motor Car Company. Mr. 
Lewis has recently been advanced 
from advertising manager to as- 
sistant general sales manager and 
director of advertising. Mr. Erwin 
Joined the Cadillac advertising de- 
partment November of last year. 
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thousands of cold creams on the 
market—but four or five of them 
get the bulk of the business, and 
they are the same four or five that 
led all others years ago. The 
same is true of toothpaste. A new 
toothpaste comes on the market 
every few days. We have several 
dozen brands in stock. Three or 
four are all that sell with any 
rapidity, SO we are quite incapable 
of getting excited over one new 
one, no matter how it is going to 
be advertised.” 

In spite of these rigid buying 
policies, Mr. Lee believes that 
once he decides to stock a line, he 
ought to have a good supply and a 
full variety. His case of fountain 
pens and mechanical pencils is 
about twice the size of similar 
cases in other stores, and he car- 
ries from three to five times as 
large an assortment as the average 
druggist. 


As Others See Him 


This store retains the atmos- 
phere and appearance of a drug 
store. While merchandise is at- 
tractively displayed, there is room 
on the counters. They are not 
cluttered up with all manner of 
“novelties” which are so often 
found in chain drug stores. Mr. 
Lee thinks it is a mistake for the 
independent druggist to ape the 
chain stores. A druggist should 
decide what sort of a store he is 
going to run—a variety store, with 
drugs as a sideline, or a drug store 
with novelties and variety goods as 
a sideline. Too many stores, in 
his opinion, have ceased to look 
like drug stores and their owners 
have lost the reputation and stand- 
ing once enjoyed by the druggists 
of the country, he thinks. 

There are twenty-seven people 
employed in the Lee store—four 
registered pharmacists, three book- 
keepers, five at the soda fountain, 
four in the delivery department, 
four girls and two porters, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Lee and four other 


employes who fill in where most 
needed, 


Check-Up of Chain Competition Continues 


(Continued from page 268) 


I walked across the street and 
talked with a fellow merchant, hop- 
ing to get some further light on 
Mr. Lee’s success. “Lee has made 
more money since the chain store 
opened across the way because he 
has better help. The people who 
work for Lee are well paid and 
they stick. He trains them well 
and they know their business. 
The chain store has had managers 
by the dozen, and it seems to me 
as if you never see the same clerk 
in there twice. You get to know 
Lee’s clerks—and have confidence 
in them. That’s why people walk 
by the chain and cut price stores 
to trade at Lee’s.” This was one 


A Sales Idea 
a Big 


man’s version of Lee’s success. 

Mr. Lee’s version was, “There’s 
nothing to it, but taking each de- 
partment in the store and buying 
the best merchandise for it you can 
find, keeping the store clean and 
comfortable, and as attractive as 
possible. Then when you have a 
reputation among the doctors for 
carrying the best stock of pharma- 
ceuticals, you soon acquire this 
reputation among the public in 
general. And when you have that 
reputation, people just come to 
you. If you have the goods to sell 
them, there is no need to worry 
about chain stores or cut price 
competition.” 


Lifted From 
Hotel 


By Joel Wood 


ALES executives who _ patro- 

nize first-class hotels, could 
get a number of ideas for their 
salesmen by watching the selling 
methods of the waiters that serve 
them. Many hotels are using 
modern sales procedure in training 
their waiters and in stimulating 
them to increase the size of the 
guest’s order, to sell more profit- 
able goods, etc. 


In a number of hotels there are 
bulletin boards in the kitchens on 
which is announced the dishes that 
it is desired to have the waiters 
push that day. On the same boards 
are bulletined other dishes that 
should not be promoted, either be- 
cause they are sold out or are run- 
ning low. 

Some hotels offer bonuses to 
their waiters for selling such profit- 
able items as celery, olives, honey- 
dew melons and other relishes or 
delicacies not ordered by the aver- 
age diner. 


Salesmanship in a dining room 
can be carried to just as great a 
height of expertness as it can in 
any other field. The writer wit- 
nessed a striking example of such 
salesmanship recently, in the main 


dining room of the Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. The minute 
that a guest was seated, a large 
tea-wagon glorified by a platter of 
tempting looking sections of cold, 
pink salmon made more colorful 
by rings of cucumber and strips of 
pimento, another platter of a 
molded, gelatine concoction, a 
small bowl of creamy looking may- 
onnaise and a larger one of vege- 
table salad, was perambulated to 
his table by a _ white-trousered, 
white-coated, white-capped chef. 
This chef reached the guest’s side 
ahead of the regular waiter and 
went into minute detail in describ- 
ing his display of cold dishes. The 
optical appeal of the food and the 
chef’s suggestions were so power- 
ful that practically everyone in the 
dining room ordered from the cart. 


Of course, other hotels push cold 
dishes in summer time; but the 
Ben Franklin plan appealed to me 
because of the energy of the sell- 
ing promotion that put it across. 
I think this is about as good an 
instance as any I have recently 
encountered, of how anything can 
be sold on which proper selling 
emphasis is laid. 
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The shoes they throw after the bride 
don’t count—but the shoes she takes with 
her do. Whether you’re marrying, 
married or merely hoping, look for the Vici 
Lucky Horseshoe inside the shoes you buy. 
It’s your assurance of colour and quality, 
wear and cleanability. . . . To put your 
best foot foremost—put them both in Vici 
kid! 

For several years the advertising 
of the Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., 
has been attracting much attention 
in the business world. The two 
main reasons for this interest have 
already been mentioned. Let me 
recapitulate them: 


1. Because Vici kid is a material 
used in manufacturing an- 
other product. Its identity, 
as far as its trade-name is 
concerned, becomes easily 
lost in the process. Such 
products are regarded as diff- 
cult to advertise to the con- 
suming public. 

2. Because Vici kid is subject to 
the powerful influences of 
fashion. If fashion favors a 
product, it is regarded as just 
as strong a selling force as 
advertising. When fashion 
is selling an article, advertis- 
ing is often regarded as un- 
necessary. If fashion is not 
leaning toward a product, ad- 
vertising is frequently re- 
garded as futile. 


The Color Factor 


I asked Mr. Earhart if there is 
any proof that the advertising has 
been able to overcome the two ob- 
stacles mentioned. 

“Yes, there is plenty of proof,” 
responded Mr. Earhart. “I have 
already explained that in our ad- 
vertising, we announce what the 
colours are that Dame Fashion has 
declared will be the mode. Our 
sales follow these colour declara- 
tions in almost exact proportion. 
This proves not only that our 
analysis of the style trend is ac- 
curate, but what is more signifi- 
cant, it shows that we are able to 
direct the purchases of the public 
to the colours that we announce as 
being in vogue, and that the public 
is willing to accept our recom- 
mendations: 


Advertising a Style Product 


(Continued from page 276) 


“There isn’t anything remark- 
able about our ability to prognosti- 
cate styles. The fashion authori- 
ties really do that for us. In get- 
ting up our colour chart, we are 
now working with Forstmann & 
Huffmann, the woolen fabric house, 
and Cheney Brothers, silk manu- 
facturers. For instance, we are 
announcing the following as the 
authentic Vici kid colours for the 
fall and winter of 1926: Rosette, 
Polo, Walnut, Limestone, Mauve- 
tone, Sudan, Cinna, Cochin. In the 
same chart swatches are shown of 
the Forstmann & Huffmann 
fabrics, indicating the authentic 
colour mode for fall and winter in 
materials for general daytime wear. 
Through the courtesy of Cheney 
Brothers are swatched all im- 
portant colour families in the silk 
line. This authentic listing of 
colour fashions is of great assist- 
ance to shoe manufacturers in en- 
abling them properly to style and 
merchandise their footwear offer- 
ings. It saves them from going 
far wrong on their colours. 


Advertising Has Been Successful 


“Our every-day contact with the 
trade gives us another assurance 
that our advertising is scoring. 
Daily, there are bits of evidences 
coming in that our advertising is 
effective. Much of this evidence 
comes to us through our merchan- 
dising representative, style expert, 
or whatever you care to call her. 
This woman had many years of ex- 
perience with a famous Fifth Ave- 
nue store. She is our point of 
direct contact with the retail trade. 
Our selling work, you will recall, 
is entirely with the shoe manufac- 
turer. We do not deal in a selling 
way with the retailer. Our style 
expert, however, does visit the re- 
tailer and lets him know what we 
are doing for him through our ad- 
vertising, keeps him posted on 
style trends and in a general way, 
tells him the Vici kid story. 

“Recently, this lady got a Fifth 
Avenue department store to make 
an experiment to test the pop 
larity of ‘Vici kid. She got the 
store to promote Vici in every Way 
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they could, during the course of 
one week. Vici was mentioned in 
the store’s advertising that week, 
displayed in its windows and 
talked by its shoe salespeople. A 
week was selected that would not 
be particularly advantageous to 
such a test. During the week, the 
sales of Vici increased to such a 
remarkable extent that if I men- 
tioned the percentage you would 
be inclined to doubt it. Not only 
did the sales of Vici kid increase, 
but the sales of the entire depart- 
ment. This was all the more re- 
markable because it happened that 
shoe sales, in department stores 
that week, fell off considerably. 
This test proved to the department 
store that Vici has a tremendous 
acceptance with the public which 
can be cashed in on anytime that 
a store cares to tie-up to our mer- 
chandise. 


Protecting the Trade-Name 


“Still another assurance that we 
have of the success of our advertis- 
ing and other marketing policies, 
is the world-wide recognition of 
Vici kid. In fact, it is too often 
accepted as a common noun. We 
employ the services of a press clip- 
ping bureau to send us clippings of 
any mention of Vici kid wherever 
it appears in any publication. In 
most cases, these mentions are the 
advertisements of retailers. In so 
far as we can, and we are able to 
do it accurately in most cases, we 
find out whether or not that re- 
tailer actually has Vici or some 
other kid. If he has some other 
kid, we call his attention to the 
fact that he is making use of a 
tegistered trade-name. If neces- 
sary we protect our legal rights to 
the limit: 

“There are few manufacturers 
who go to the trouble to protect 
their trade-marks to the extent 
that we do. We register the trade- 
mark wherever it is possible. 
When.the Japanese earthquake oc- 
curred, and it was rumored that 
trade-mark registrations in Japan 
might have been destroyed, we im- 
mediately cabled a reinstatement of 
our registration. We were among 
the first to ask the Russia Soviet 
Government to start a trade-mark 


registration bureau and to register 
Vici kid.” 


FREE 1S 


to Business \ 
Executives ~ RA 
A beautiful sample = wc % 
Autopoint Pencil se § 
See coupon below / 


= 
If YOU were your customer, wouldn’t 


You like to be advertised 
to this way? 


Consider this new advertising method, proved by 
the one real test—RESULTS. Then consider it in 
terms of your own business 


EVERSE the tables a minute—you are one of your firm’s 
best prospects. Your firm has been advertising to you by 
various means for years—none has turned the trick. Then one 
day _ get this ad. For the first time a definite impression 
is made. 


Day after day it comes up to remind :you. Then a courteous 
salesman calls. You see him. Pretty soon you give an order. 
After that you are a regular customer. Your firm has made 
an important friend. They found the way to reach YOU— 
who, for the moment, were nothing but a prospect. 

aS * x 


What is this new way? you ask. It is the Autopoint Pencil, an 
advertising medium whose results extend over a period of years. 
Whose cost figures out a few pennies a year. It is a way which 
eliminates the man who cannot buy—the wasted circulation of 
magazines you’re not interested in. 

Autopoint has been adopted as an important item of their national 
advertising by scores and hundreds of the biggest manufacturers, selling 


organizations, banks, ete., in America. Their repeat orders prove its value. 
Overwhelming evidence testifies to the results it brings. 


Your Ad on ‘‘The Balanced Pencil’’ 
Millions of Autopoints have been used, in varying qualities and kinds, with 
firms’ names stamped upon their barrels, to carry the message of better 
sales results, of more economical advertising. 

Autopoint is the only pencil made of Bakelite, the feather-light, Gibraltar- 
ee composition that comes in the widest range of beautiful colors and 
effects. 

There are no screw threads to break, no doubtful mechanism to jam. In 
fact, Autopoint exclusively uses a ‘‘one-moving-part” mechanism that is un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed for the life of the pencil. 


Send the Coupon Now—for Yours 
There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a size for every need. See 
them at any stationer’s. Executives of businesses are invited to mail the 
coupon NOW for attractive Autopoint with their name stamped on it, and 
interesting new literature and price lists. There’s no obligation. 
Learn NOW about this amazing new road to profits—a way to advertise 
for many who have considered advertising too costly for their business. 


9 
Autopoint’s 3 Exclusive Features 
1 Cannot “jam’’—protected by an exclusive 
patent. “The # Better Pencil” 
Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, lightweight ma- 
2 terial—cannot dent, split, tarnish or burn. AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
But one simple moving part. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
3 Nothing complicated to go _-——— — 4619 _—_——_— — i olllenentilliemretimntiineal ee = 
wrong. No repairs, no bother. ae = acs 7“ 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executives Only 1 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. i 
Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint | 
Pencil, your business-building gift proposition, — 
of pencil and stamping, and full information. at- | 


tach business card or letterhead. 


Name Title | 
. l 
Firm , 


Address (SM—8-21) | 
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The generation-old 
controversy as to 


which should come 
first, advertising or distribution, still goes on. 


Advertising, Alone, 
Can’t Get Distribution 


Advertising is being sold every day as a means 
of getting distribution. Companies, with a scatter- 
ing distribution, are being told that advertising will 
remove the “wide, open spaces” from their sales 
map. With this assurance, some of these com- 
panies are enthusiastically adopting an extensive 
program of advertising. 

If these new advertisers are launching their pub- 
licity with the sole idea of getting distribution, we 
are afraid that they are doomed to disappointment. 
It is rarely that advertising, by itself, ever gets any 
manufacturer distribution. Advertising, alone, can- 
not force distribution. 


We know of a manufacturer who put $2,500,000 
into advertising over a ten-year period. It was good 
advertising, too. Nevertheless, traceable results 
were negligible. The business had increased some- 
what but the increase was entirely out of proportion 
to the advertising expenditure. A field survey was 
made to find out what was wrong. It didn’t take 
long. An analysis of the company’s active accounts 
as compared with the desirable retailer-prospects 
for the product revealed that the company had less 
than ten per cent distribution. No wonder the 
advertising did not pay. 

Learning his trouble, the advertiser engaged the 
services of a sales manager, who has had a wide 
experience. This man trained a crew of fifty sales- 
men and all of 1925 he conducted a drive to open 
new accounts. In that one year he had increased 
the company’s distribution to 40 per cent. In the 
meantime, the advertising was continued. It accom- 
plished more tangible results during 1925 than it 
did in the previous ten years. 


The answer, therefore, to the question whether 
advertising or distribution should come first is that 
neither of them should go first. They should march 
down through the channels of distribution together, 
being preceded by sales management. 

Not many retailers will stock a product on the 
strength of advertising, alone, even though they 
are getting some calls. To arouse their interest in 
the campaign the advertising must be merchandised 


and the proposition of the manufacturer “sold.” 


Advertising always makes it easier to sell the propo- 
sition, but it will not sell it unaided. It has to be 
helped and supplemented by selling, sales manage- 
ment and all the other divisions of marketing. 


J EDITORIAL COMMENT 


’ of your industry. 


The Price of 
Leadership 


If a horde of competitors are imi- 
tating you, aping your policies, 
stealing your advertising ideas 
and trying to hire your salesmen, there is at least 
the comfort that you are looked upon as a leader 
It means that the money you 
have spent in development work, in pioneering new 
fields, and introducing new ideas is coming back 
to you in the form of added prestige, accumulated 
good-will and consumer acceptance. 


As long’ as your competitors are content to try 
to steal your ideas, to hire your men or woo away 
your best customers you are safe. But when you 
no longer have trouble from competitors hiring your 
men—when imitation of your advertising, your 
packages or labels ceases—it is time to investigate. 
Nobody imitates a dead one—no one tries to climb 
on the band wagon of a defeated candidate. If your 
methods are not being imitated perhaps they aren’t 
worth imitating. It is a good way to test the virility 
of your leadership, for imitation is the sincerest flat- 
tery, and as long as others are trying to do what 
you are accomplishing it is proof that you are still 


blazing the trail. But when they stop, and strike 
out on trails of their own it is time to make sure 


that you are still on the right trail. 


The Need for 
More Sales Managers 


Department stores are 
replacing merchandise 
managers with sales 
managers. Instead of paying a man to sit on the 
lid and curb the initiative of buyers, they are hiring 
sales executives to devise ways and means of im- 
proving sales methods. Everybody knows what a 
fertile field this work will offer. No greater oppor- 
tunity could be found for aggressive sales execu- 
tives who can teach people to sell than in the aver- 
age department store. If half the pressure were 
transferred from efforts to buy below .cost and 
placed on efforts to teach clerks to become sales- 
men, department stores would begin regaining some 
of the prestige specialty shops are taking away 
from them. 

In the banking field more attention is being paid 
to selling. Banks have a lot to sell. Millions of 
people are still afraid of banks and bankers, because 
the banks have failed to sell their function. 


There isn’t a more important profession than 
that of the sales executive. Good ones are rare. 
There is room for many more. The ability to sell 
and to manage others who sell is a priceless gift, 
and in the years to come it will be paid for 
accordingly. 
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HE Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System is 
a striking example of the success of an idea! 


In 1915, the Saunders family were real estate 
agents in Omaha, with no connections in the 
automotive field. Today, the same family head 
a nation-wide enterprise which is listed among 
the notable business achievements of the decade. 


An idea was—and continues to be—the source 
of their success. 


That idea is to sell miles! As real estate agents, 
the Saunders’ came constantly in contact with 
people who needed automobiles—but did not 
own them. Equitable rental systems were 
unknown. Borrowing of cars was the only 
alternative—and a very unsatisfactory one in 
the opinion of the Saunders. 


Why, they asked, wasn’t it possible to rent an 
automobile for the actual mileage used? 


They were convinced that such an arrange- 
ment would fill a universal need—and some 


The Saunders Idea:— Selling Miles! 


In Saunders System Cars You Pay Only for Actual Miles Traveled! 


day form the basis of a profitable business. 
As an experiment, they bought a Ford and 
advertised that it could be rented by the mile. 
The bewildering reception of that Ford vindi- 
cated the Saunders idea! 


Another car was added to their stock—a small 
garage rented. In 1917, they moved to a down- 
town garage—with 27 automobiles. 


Since then, expansion has been steady. Today, 
the Saunders’ Drive-It-Yourself System serves 
the entire nation through stations in eighty-five 
principal cities. 


When you rent a Saunders car, you pay only 
for the actual miles you drive it. The Saunders 
System pays for all repairs, oil, gasoline and 
upkeep. 


Do people like the Saunders idea? 


Last year Saunders System cars were driven 
twenty million miles! 


Drive It Yourself 


Main Office: 1212 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
85 Branches In Principal Cities 
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How Carhartt’s Is Regaining Prestige 


manufacturer and carries Carhartt 
advertising only. 

In casting about for still other 
methods of helping his dealers sell, 
Fleming found that the Carhartt 
Company has for many years made 
a practice of giving time books to 
railroad men and farm, stock, and 
crop account books to farmers. 
Dealers would send in lists of their 
Carhartt customers and the factory 
would send the books to the cus- 
tomers. This was readily adapt- 
able to the new scheme of mer- 
chandising through the dealer to 
the consumer and the adaptation 
was made in such a way as to im- 
press the dealers with its value to 
them. 

A folder was gotten out bearing 
the heading: “This will bring 145 
customers into your store now! At 
no cost or expense to you.” The 
copy then went on to propose that: 
“We will give you, free of charge, 
145 gifts that are useful and wanted 
by every farmer and railroad man. 


“Your name and address will be 
printed on every one of these 145 
gifts. 

“We will write, address, sign 
with your name and mail 145 postal 
cards to people you want for cus- 
tomers. We guarantee to bring 
145 buyers into your store for a 
gift we will supply.” 


Bringing Buyers In 


The plan, as explained on the 
inside pages of the folder, was for 
each dealer to select the names of 
100 farmers and forty-five railroad 
men or of 145 farmers in his ter- 
ritory and mail the list to the fac- 
tory, whereupon the factory would 
ship the dealer the proper number 
of each kind of books with his 
imprint, and at the same time 
would send a postal card to each 
name on the list, saying that there 
was a gift at the store for him. 


The postal was dated at the deal- 
ers address, addressed to “Dear 
Friend,” and read: 


A package came for you addressed in 
care of our store. You can drop in and 
get it-any time you are passing. It is a 
small package and comes from Mr. Hamil- 
ton Carhartt, president of the Carhartt 
Overall Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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(Continued from page 264) 


I put it away, but the folks in the store 
know where it is, so you can get it any 
time you call for it. 

The card was signed by the 
dealer—or rather, the dealer’s name 
was typed at the bottom. 


Instead of sending the books 
direct to the customers, together 
with a form letter from Mr. Car- 
hartt, 145 books were addressed to 
aS many customers or prospective 
customers and forwarded in care 
of the store; each book bore the 
dealer’s imprint; and a postal to 
each addressee purported to be 
from the dealer. 


Improved Merchandising Plans 


Here, then, were three direct tie- 
ups for the dealer: the postal, the 
imprint on the book, and the re- 
quirement that the customer enter 
the store for the book—and the 
only additional cost over the old 
method was the 40 cents a thou- 
sand for imprinting! 

The proposition was made to 
prospective dealers, as well as to 
dealers, and was made dependent 
on their ordering an assortment of 
five dozen Carhartt overalls. An 
order blank and envelope was 
enclosed with the folder for their 
convenience and the response is 
said to have been fully up to expec- 
tations. At the time this is writ- 
ten, orders are still coming in. 
Some of the dealers have been so 
well pleased with the plan that 
they have written in, proposing to 
pay something for the service. 

Still another problem that trou- 
bled Fleming in his study of how 
to help dealers sell Carhartt was 
the fact that overalls are at a dis- 
advantage, as compared with other 
brand goods, when displayed on 
shelves. Every one of a row of 
cans of Del Monte products on a 
grocers shelf, for example, pre- 
sents a colorful label and proclaims 
the fact that it is the Del Monte 
brand, but a dozen overalls stacked 
on a Shelf is just a dozen pairs of 
overalls and no one can tell the 
brand. Fleming wanted every pair 
of Carhartt overalls on a dealer’s 
shelf to advertise Carhartt over- 
alls. In thinking over the problem, 
he remembered that the dealer 


usually pins a little tag on the 
edge of the shelf and marks on this 
his stock number, cost, and selling 
price. He remembered, too, that 
in order to find a requested size, 
the dealer usually had to search 
through the whole stack, fre- 
quently imitating a contortionist in 
his efforts to get in position to see 
the tags on the garments without 
taking the whole pile down and 
going through them one by one. 


A special Carhartt “pin tag” 
solved the problem. This tag is 
shaped something like the pendu- 
lum of a clock, with a slit in the 
stem to slip over a button on the 
garment. When the garment is 
folded and placed on a shelf, a part 
of the stem and all of the “weight” 
of this pendulum-shaped tag hangs 
out in full view, revealing a like- 
ness of Hamilton Carhartt, with 
the line, “My Heart Is in This 
Garment,” the usual Carhartt label, 
the size of the garment, and two 
blank boxed spaces for the dealer’s 
cost and selling figures. Every 
Carhartt garment on every dealer’s 
shelf thus advertises Carhartt’s, 
and the row of tags on a stack of 
such garments on a shelf presents 
a bit of color that is sure to attract 
attention. 


A Task for the Salesmen 


All these dealer helps did their 
part toward converting the preju- 
dice against Carhartt into favor 
and restoring the prestige of the 
once famous line, but they were 
primarily mail campaigns, of 
course, and something else was 
needed for salesmen. 


During the dormant period re- 
ferred to, when Carhartt was be- 
coming obsolete in more ways than 
one and was doing nothing to help 
dealers sell, considerable prejudice 
against the line had developed 
among dealers, Carhartt salesmen 
had become discouraged, and sales 
resistance had developed to a point 
where many dealers dropped the 
line entirely and others carried only 
a few of the garments and kept 
them hidden away just for the few 
customers who still insisted on 
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new beverage called “NEHI’’—a real drink. Try it. 


“There’s a Real 
Advertiser—They’ll 


OTHING equals it. Positively the world’s greatest advertiser. Newspapers, bill- 
boards and such advertising will not command attention, and plant your “story” 
on the mind by contrast, like these truly wonderful “CALLIAPHONE AUTO- 

MOBILE OUTFITS.” Imagine, if you can, a powerful pipe organ with a volume that 
can be heard a mile away and still be enjoyed if only 10 feet from it—that is the 
Calliaphone. “First New Tone In 40 Years.” Plays automatically, uses ten tune music 
rolls costing only $3.50 per roll. Can also be hand played. One man operates and 
drives. Upkeep practically nil. Mounts readily on any automobile. Why have your 
salesmen going about the country “silently?” Tell your story with music and watch 
the results. Deliver your goods with delightful music—blaze your way with music 


from town to town. As one advertiser said—“It draws them out of the kitchen to 
the front gate.” 


Tell Them Tell Them 
With Music ~ od TT KA LIAPHONE: With Music 


The First New Tone In 40 Years 


Built practically of metal, not affected by weather, small, light and compact. Any 
mechanic can mount the CALLIAPHONE in your own car in just a few hours. These 
cuts show complete Ford ton truck Calliaphone outfits which we supply with special 
bodies to represent your product, or our standard body as shown above with side and 
rear openings and sliding panels inside for closing, makes an ideal outfit when 
properly lettered and painted. General Motors now using them (will use 200), Grennan 
Bakeries, Chase Candy Co., Purity Bakeries, Joliet Macaroni Co., Coca Cola Bottling 
Co., Munyon Remedy Co., Warner Mfg. Co., Junge Bakeries, J. L. Case Threshing 
Mach. Co., Maltop, Inc., and numerous others have found them to be the greatest 
advertiser ever. Immediate deliveries of instruments or complete automobile outfits. 


Easy terms, prices low. Write for literature and let us tell you how the Calliaphone 
will sell more of your product. 


Plenty room can be arranged in these bodies for carrying samples, advertising and 
goods. Any chassis furnished. Ford and Chevrolet one-ton trucks are used mostly. 

Can be mounted on Ford touring car chassis by using the Ford heavier 
spring in rear. Tell us your wishes and let us figure it out for you. 
Calliaphone guaranteed 15 years. Tone between pipe organ and calliope. 


HEAR I1 
NIGHTLY K- T-N-T 
6:45 - 7:45 p. m. (Central) 333.1 Meters 


“America’s Prettiest Radio Station” 


'TANGLEY MEG. Co. 


213 Chestnut Street 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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wearing Carhartt’s. The company’s 
advertising had been cut almost to 
nothing. 

When, therefore, the business 
was “resurrected” and began to 
show signs of surprising anima- 
tion, it was desirable, for many 
reasons, to acquaint the salesmen 
in the field with the developments 
that were taking place and also to 
arm them with overwhelming facts 
to prove to dealers that Carhartt 
not only had “come back,” but had 
come back stronger than ever. 

Sales conventions were, there- 
fore, held in three different cities 
and Fleming told the salesmen 
frankly what had been taking place 
since the crash following the defla- 
tion period of 1920-’21, and what 
is being done now to reestablish 
Carhartt in its former place of pre- 
eminence in the industry.. The fac- 
tory was doing everything possible 
along this line, but in spite of all 
its efforts, much would depend on 
the salesmen. They must follow 
up the aggressive campaign being 
promoted from headquarters and 
must supplement it with additional 
facts which had not been presented 
to the dealers. 


A Sales Portfolio 


To prepare them for doing so, 
they were armed with a portfolio 
of rather unusual make-up and 
were told how to use it. 


The portfolio consists of a loose- 
leaf imitation leather binder, 16 by 
11 inches, with filler sheets, 20 by 
25 inches, folded to fit, and pre- 
senting in word and picture just 
what Carhartt is now doing to 
“make selling Carhartt’s the easiest 
thing you do.” 


A typical experience of a Car- 
hartt salesman with a dealer will 
illustrate the value of the portfolio. 

The salesman enters the store 
and introduces himself as a Car- 
hartt salesman, whereupon the 
dealer half turns away and says: 
“Oh—Carhartt! I don’t handle 
Carhartt’s. Never mind showing 
"em to me; I’ve seen plenty of ’em. 
Used to handle ’em. I know all 
about ’em. Nope—not interested.” 

“But have you seen the new Car- 
hartt’s, Mr. Dealer?” the salesman 
asks, as he lays out a pair on the 
counter and quickly points out the 
numerous improvements that have 
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been made in the garment. Then 
he tells of the reduced prices and 
the dealer begins to take interest. 
But to get to the portfolio. The 
dealer hasn’t forgotten that Car- 
hartt has not been advertising, so 
the first page of the portfolio pre- 
sents a summary of newspapers 
and’ magazines in which Carhartt 
is advertising this year: “Seven- 
teen big newspapers, thirty-nine 
big farm papers, trade papers and 
magazines; number of homes, 
7,422,970; readers reached, 26,691,- 
880. 

“Here are just a few of them 
(pointing to the reproduced head- 
ings that occupy the major portion 
of the page). 


The Sales Presentation 


“But that is rather general. It’s 
more or less routine stuff, the like 
of which you have heard many 
times over. Let’s be more specific. 
This is what we are doing for you 
in the homes of your customers— 
the biggest selling campaign ever 
put on an overall to make the sell- 
ing of Carhartt overalls the easiest 
thing you do. Let’s see—you are 
located in Iowa. You don’t care 
particularly what we are doing in 
other states, because you are not 
located in other states. Iowa... 
here you are—Carhartt advertising 
goes into 44,055 homes in your 
state.” (This is page two of the 
portfolio and presents an outline 
map of the United States and 
Canada, showing the number of 
homes in each state reached by 
Carhartt advertising.) 

“But you don’t draw trade from 
the whole state of Iowa, so we'll 
come still nearer home.” (Page 
three presents an outline county 
map of Iowa, with the number of 
homes in each county reached by 
Carhartt advertising.) “This is 
how much you, individually, get 
out of this great Carhartt selling 
campaign. You are located in 
Boone County ... here you are— 
Carhartt advertising reaches 7,464 
homes in Boone county—your 
county. Here’s the list of maga- 
zines and newspapers that are 
carrying Carhartt advertising to 
the homes of your customers. 

“The next page shows some of 
the 1926 Carhartt advertisements 
that are being carried to people in 
your county. So does the next 
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page—striking display advertise- 
ments,” etc. 

Page six presents, “Selling helps 
to help you, individually, get the 
benefit of this Carhartt Selling 
Campaign.” There’s a cut of a 
Carhartt sign on the side of a barn 
and the salesman assures the dealer 
that: “Crews of Carhartt painters 
are continually touring the country 
to place and maintain such signs 
as these on the walls of barns and 
other locations. 

“Over here is the kind of sign 
we'll be glad to paint on the side 
handsome sign, in colors, with your 
name and address at the bottom. 

“Or, we'll supply you, free of 
charge, the material for making 
this window display, advertising 
the most important selling points 
of Carhartt overalls. 

“Road signs, like this one pic- 
tured here, are supplied, with your 
name and address already im- 
printed, at cost. They are easily 
set up anywhere along the road 
and serve as excellent reminders 
to the passersby that you are head- 
quarters for Carhartt overalls. 

“We furnish a supply of these 
envelope stuffers, without charge, 
for mailing to lists of Carhartt 
overall prospects. 


Selling the Advertising 
“More than 100,000 farmers and 


railroad men write to the factory 
every year for our time books and 
crop account books. We guarantee 
to bring 145 buyers into your store 
for these books” . . . and the sales- 
man goes on to outline the plan 
which has already been explained 
in this article. 


“Over on the next page are illus- 
trated a group of dealer helps 
which we give you entirely free to 
attract business to your store: A 
chain hanger, beautifully embossed 
in full colors; a colored cardboard 
hanger for use in your window or 
over your counter; a handsome 
counter card displaying the Car- 
hartt name and trade-mark in full 
colors; a sturdy, attractive window 
card of a locomotive and engineer 
—in colors; a large window hanger 
in colors, showing detailed con- 
struction of Carhartt overalls, and 
outstanding selling points; a small 
cardboard cutout of an engineer, 
ready to set up in your window; 


Reena tn a ON ek ee Oe er, ia 
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—It just doesn’t get across! 


ABOVE we show a remarkable picture, possibly the most comprehen- 
sive picture ever made of the Yale Bowl packed solid with 80,000 
people @ One of our photographers brought in this picture with the 
suggestion that it might serve to illustrate further what the Million plus 
circulation of the Daily News means in numbers of people. The folks 
who buy The News each day would fill the Yale Bowl about thirteen 
times! ¥ This idea doesn’t seem to us to get across very strongly. We 
find it just as hard to visualize thirteen Yale Bowls full of people as we 
do a million @ And while the comparison is quantitatively correct as 
to buyers of the paper, it still fails to convey the significance of a mil- 
lion circulation as opposed to a million people. It fails to convey any 
impression of the total number of readers in a million circulation. And 
it carries no hint or suggestion of the influence of that million circula- 
tion as a selling force, and marketing factor @ The only adequate 
expression of this Marvelous Million circulation that we have ever met 
is a market equivalent at least to the city of Chicago. Of course, you 
can't visualize Chicago as a whole either, but you can get a better idea 
of it than you can of a million ~ Chicago is the second largest city 
matket in the United States. Daily News circulation, in the city of 
New York offers an equivalent market @ Keep this fact in mind in 
the consideration of coming schedules. Get the facts. 


July 1926 Circulations ' H KT 


DANY... + 1964792 
SUNDAY - - - 1,194,042 


These are the largest circulations in America 


25 PARK PLACE, NEw YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


NEWS 


New York’s “Picture Newspaper 
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The most significant thing to 
an Advertiser seeking an 
Agency should be— 


—not the amount of money spent by the Agency’s 
clients 


— not the number of clients served by the Agency 
— not thecleverness of the copy written by the Agency 


— not the smartness of the art work produced by or 
for the Agency 


— nor any one of half a dozen other dazzling super- 
ficialities — 


but the actual growth in business and profits enjoyed 
by each of the Agency’s clients over a period of years. 


It is on this basis that The Procter & Collier Company 
solicits advertising accounts. 


The progress of concerns served by us and the con- 
tinual betterment of their positions in their respective 
industries cannot but convince any advertiser of the 
thoroughness, sincerity and effectiveness of Procter & 
Collier work. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 


McMi tan St. aT Reapine Roan, CINCINNATI 
25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 


A common charge made against Americans is that we don’t 


a heavy, enameled sign, in colors, 


readily attached to your store 
front; durable tin signs, which our 
salesmen will tack up along the 
roads your customers travel.” .. . 


“On the next page are repro- 
ductions of some of the free news- 
paper cuts which we furnish you 
on request. 

“Here we have a pictorial history 
of the Carhartt Overall Company. 
Thirty-seven years ago Hamilton 
Carhartt started manufacturing 
quality into overalls in the little 
building shown here. Today, the 
seven huge plants below are work- 
ing to capacity to produce Car- 
hartt’s. Such growth is the result 
of unusual value. More than sev- 
enty million Carhartt garments 
have been sold!” 


Closing the Account 


The last page very appropriately 
shows a pile of Carhartt’s on the 
dealer’s shelf, with the new tag 
hanging out, then tells in pictures 
and captions, “How Carhartt over- 
alls are sold to your customers.” 
First, a farmer reads Carhartt ads 
in his newspaper, then farm papers 
burn into his mind a belief in Car- 
hartt quality; Carhartt road signs 
impress the name and trade-mark 
on him every time he passes them; 
Carhartt signs remind him on his 
way to town that he needs new 
overalls; the Carhartt display in 
the dealer’s window turns him into 
the store; the Carhartt tag, plainly 
shown on the dealer’s shelves, lo- 
cates the merchandise for him. . 
“The result—another sale rung up; 
another profit in your till—another 
satisfied customer who will come 
back for Carhartt’s. All of which 
puts money in your cash register.” 

The whole Carhartt campaign as 


€¢ think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy member”— here outlined began in May of this 
when we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than by careful year. In June—the first month 
thought. —sales increased approximately 
we To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so as 33 1-3 per cent over June of last 
to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated ‘ d lv 1.500 dealers 
lau h letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known as eat Sie MeRETyY 4; a 
g “Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, one were added. In July, sales meet- 
we to be mailed out each week. ings were held in three different 
: The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” creates, cities, attended by salesmen from 
t hin k but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Perhaps I am all over the country, and _ sales, 
guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at six dollars, f time. 
33 prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story of “Happy naturally, showed the loss ot a 
Sayles.” There is, however, not the slight 
est doubt in the mind of anyone 
connected with the Carhartt or 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION ganization but what the company 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS is headed for greater records than 
ever known before. 
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Selling to the Railroads 


(Continued from page 280) 


developing sales among railroads 
is that they do not speak the rail- 
road language. An example of 
what is included under the phrase, 
“speaking the railroad language,” 
is found in the experience of a 
salesman for a well-known manu- 
facturer of iron culverts. This 
salesman was attempting to inter- 
est purchasing agents and superin- 
tendents of maintenance depart- 
ments by presenting photographs 
showing the use of his culverts in 
highway construction. They left 
railroad men unmoved, because 
they weren’t interested in anything 
not pertaining directly to the rail- 
roads. It made no difference to 
them how many culverts were 
used under the highways; the fact 
that they would stand up under 
automobile traffic didn’t signify at 
all that they were strong enough 
for locomotives. The salesman, 
accordingly, found it necessary to 
make several test installations 
practically at cost in order to have 
them photographed and thereby 
gain the attention of railroad men. 


Salesmen Must Know Market 


There is probably no industry in 
the world so self-sufficient as the 
railroads. They think solely in 
terms of railroading, to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, and unless 
a salesman knows railroad prob- 
lems and understands the interests 
of railroad men he cannot hope to 
achieve much success in selling to 
them. 

Many manufacturers blame the 
so-called red tape and confusing re- 
quirements of large railway or- 
ganizations for their failure to get 
in on their purchases, when the 
fault lies in their unfamiliarity 
With the methods which must be 
employed in an industry so vast 
and embracing so many widely dif- 
lerent phases. The first step in an 
intelligent campaign to break into 
the railroad market is the estab- 
lishment of a railroad department 
to handle this business exclusively. 
Branch offices are seldom satisfac- 
tory because, as has been noted, 
salesmen who deal with other 
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classes of trade are not able to 
catch the railroad viewpoint. 

In one instance the railroad de- 
partment of a manufacturing con- 
cern traced an order for shop equip- 
ment from the railroad’s main 
offices in Chicago to its branch at 
Amarillo, Texas, and then on to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, where 
the work was to be done. This 
business amounted to a quarter of 
a million dollars and if it had been 
left to the company’s branch offices 
in Chicago, Dallas and Los An- 
geles, where business in these ter- 
ritories is ordinarily handled, it is 
probable that each branch would 
have left the matter for the others 
and consequently none of them 
would have taken it. Several com- 
petitive concerns were after the 
same order, but since none of them 
had an exclusive railroad depart- 
ment, they were unable to follow 
it from the railroad’s headquarters 
through its branch office and back 
to the shops. 


Users Specify Orders 


After establishing a railroad de- 
partment, a manufacturer’s. next 
concern is to place in charge of it 
men who have had an intimate 
acquaintance with the railroads, 
either selling to them or being 
actually connected with a railroad 
organization. One peculiarity of 
railroad purchases is the fact that, 
while all orders are placed through 
the purchasing agent, few orders 
go through except by requisition 
from the user, whether he is in an 
office, a shop or somewhere along 
the lines. 

Requisitions may be either for 
standard equipment, materials 
which must conform to a certain 
standard and are purchased from 
the manufacturers who are in posi- 
tion to give the best prices and 
service, or for special equipment 
which is specified by the user. In 
either case, a man familiar with 
railroads knows which man or men 
in the organization he must see, 
and he consequently avoids the 
wasted time of interviewing a 
dozen or more people _ before 


fre 


cA booklet of facts, “ARGENTINA 
e AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS” mailed on request. 


Remember the Bobolink 


—like the spotted sandpiper, the 
curlew and other birds, the bobo- 
link spends two summers a year, 
one in North America and the 
other in Argentina, where the 
seasons are the reverse of ours. 


Manufacturers wuo nave 


STUDIED THE PROBLEM KNOW 
that distribution below the equa- 
tor is the natural solution to the 
seasonal fluctuation of business. 


Buenos A ires IS THE GATE- 


WAY TO ARGENTINA, WHERE 
many American manufacturers 
are now selling their products. It 
is interesting to note, for instance, 
that the two best foreign custom- 
ers for American automobiles, 
Argentina and Australia, are 
below the equator. 


2 


For information and rates, apply to 
any export advertising agency, or to 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5943 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


LA. PRENSA 


**South America’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Binders 


for Sales 


Management 


Each binder will hold thir- 
teen copies of the magazine. 
Each issue as_ received 
can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy durable ma- 
terial, bound in Super-Finish 
Art Leather. The cover is 
finished in two-tone dark 
brown Spanish grain with 
lettering and panels in 
antique bronze. 


You will want a binder for 
your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
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Some Plain Talk 
About Your. 
Rural Market 


About two-thirds of the American people 
live on farms and in towns of less than 10,000 
population. 


This is your great rural market, where you 
find nearly four-fifths of the total family buying 
power. 


These rural families do most of their buying 


in near by stores, some of them good enough 
for Fifth Avenue. 


Even those who sometimes buy in larger 


cities are reading and making up their minds— 
AT HOME. 


Advertising which makes good in the big city 
will not produce corresponding returns in the 
country. 


You must help the rural family to make up 
its mind on what, when and where to buy. 


For twenty-five years we have been helping 
rural families to buy good merchandise. We 
know their life—needs—whims. 


During the last year we have travelled 60,000 
miles in the interest of advertisers who are 
making themselves stronger in this market. 


It will pay you to develop this great market 
with a separate and distinctive plan. We want 
to help you do it. 


Simpson Advertising Company 
Roy B. Simpson, President 


Saint Louis 
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getting in touch with the one who 
is to specify his product. 
In a sense, every sale made to a 


| railroad is creative. Railroads 


have been operating in much the 
same fashion for a hundred years; 
whenever improvements are de- 
veloped they are among the first to 
adopt them, and railroad service 
improves as manufacturers and en- 
gineers bring new devices and im- 
proved equipment to their atten- 
tion. 

A salesman for electric trucks, 
for example, investigated condi- 
tions in freight houses and discov- 
ered that electrically-operated 
trucks could replace the trucks 
which were being pulled about by 
manpower and greatly decrease the 
number of employes necessary in 
each house. Now many roads 
employ electric trucks in handling 
freight, with the added advantage 
of attaching trailers to the trucks 
and enabling one man to do the 
work formerly requiring a dozen 
or more. 


Every Sale Constructive 


Similar opportunities for con- 
structive selling are present in 
every organization. Before a rail- 
road will replace the product of 
one manufacturer with that of an- 
other, the salesman must be able 
to show where his product offers a 
saving in price—either in the ini- 
tial cost or over a period of time— 
better service or greater safety. If 
he does not have advantages in 
price, service or safety he is not en- 
titled to their business any more 
than he would be entitled to the 
business of anyone else; nor does 
he get it, for the railroads test and 
inspect his product carefully to 
discover whether or not his claims 
are based on fact. 


It is the function of the purchas- 
ing agent to buy what is specified 
as economically as possible, a fact 
which is sometimes overlooked by 
manufacturers when a competitor 
gets the business because his price 
is the lower. They are inclined to 
forget that so long as an article 
meets the standards established 
for railroads, it is only to be ex 
pected that the purchasing agent 
will place the order with the firm 
giving the best price. 
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Such items as bolts, spikes, nuts, 
screws, tools and other common- 
place products are standardized, so 
that when orders come in from the 
lines on these materials no particu- 
lar brand is specified and the pur- 
chasing agent is free to use his 
own judgment in buying. 

Even among those products 
which are standardized, however, 
there is frequently an opportunity 
to do an outstanding bit of selling. 
A manufacturer of ties, for ex- 
ample, decided to cast his lot with 
new and more rigid specifications 
which were expected to lengthen 
the service of ties materially. Up 
until that time ties were just 
ties, and were ordered accord- 
ingly and purchased from the lum- 
ber company offering the lowest 
price. This manufacturer deter- 
mined to individualize his ties, so 
a dating nail bearing his trade- 
mark is driven into each one of 
them. Now even ties may be 
purchased by brand. Since over 
100,000,000 ties are used annually, 
this manufacturer’s astuteness will 
be reflected in greatly increased 
sales. 


Getting in Touch with Users 


But it is in the matter of special 
equipment that the greatest degree 
of salesmanship is brought into 
play. In many instances, it is not 
necessary that the salesmen see 
the purchasing agent at all. It is 
the chief engineer or the track 
supervisor who makes out the 
requisition and, in general, the pur- 
chasing agent orders what they 
specify. 

A section hand along an out-of- 
the-way stretch of track in Neb- 
raska sent a check for a track 
liner to a railway magazine, ask- 
ing them to locate such an ar- 
ticle for him. A trade paper man 
took the order to the head of the 
railroad and asked him whether his 
employes had to order their own 
tools. The official became inter- 
ested, likewise, and as an out- 
growth of that one inquiry the road 
has since purchased some 3,000 
track liners from the salesman’s 
company. 

By way of showing how much 
work must be done among the 
subordinates in a railway organiza- 
tion, the story is told of a salesman 
of track devices who walked from 


and $1ze 


the Associated 
Envelope Makers 
{ PRINTED— LITHOGRAPHED— EMBOSSED— PLAIN } 


me ae cam ene PO 


The Associated En- 
velope Makers are 
strategically located 
to serve the entire 
countryas exclusive 
manufacturers 0 
*GLUE-LOCKED 
envelopes, in addi- 
tion to all other 
styles and sizes of 
envelopes for every 
business. 


Write or telephone 
wa the nearest maker 
a : pray for samples and 
prices. 


“ENVELOPE ECONOMIES,” a complete handbook 

} (Z 'Y on the practical uses and advantages of envelopes 

2 of all kinds for all purposes, is sent on request. 
(Sans Ses enna 


Write the nearest maker below for your copy. 


AssociIATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


U 


Better Cquipped t 


ml ra tay 


ke ‘Better Envelopes 
x 


BOSTON 


Boston Envel Company Monasch Company 
315 Center St.— omy Mfrs. and Lit 
Phone—Jamaica 4870 500 South Fifth Street 
NEW YORK CITY J KANSAS CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company ORINTED <LITHOGRADNED Berkowitz Enve' Company 
347.553 West 27th Street ——— 19th and Campbell Streets 
Phone—Chickering 8680 eCLUE-LOCKED—Reg U’. 8. Pot. 08 Phone—Harrison 0092 
: neve The Wolf Envelope Com Berkowitz Envelope Com 
Whiting-Patterson Com ve pany itz pany 
320 North 13th Street 1749-1781 East 22nd Street Locust, 23rd and Set. Charles Ses. 
Phone— Locust 0545 Phone—Prospect 3470 Phone—Central 2525 
7 “ The wtiee ectees Co. annie Com 
Oles Envelo, tion it i pany 
Montebello sore en St. 530 a Ave. 1013-15-17 Wabus Street 
Phone—Homewood 8968 Phone— Northway 2094 Phone— Walnut 957 
my oe Com Coast Envelope Com 
B Paper y 
"900-910 West Lake Street 610 East Second Street 
Phone—Haymarket 7027 Metropolitan 3113 
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Responsiveness 


The Farm Journal’s real measure of value 
to its advertisers is strikingly illustrated by 


1. Circulation Growth 


A half century of steady, consistent growth, concentrated in the richest 
agricultural counties, has built for The Farm Journal not only the 
greatest number of R.F.D. subscribers, but also the largest paid-in- 
advance volume in the entire farm field—with 75.5% of its 1,300,000 
circulation in the 1198 better-than-average agricultural counties. This 
Circulation Growth — unequalled by any other farm publication — has 
been accomplished without resort to forcing expedients. It is the 
result of reader Responsiveness to The Farm Journal’s helpful, practi- 
cal editorial contents, designed to serve real farm people. 


‘2. Advertising Revenue Growth 


For the year 1918, the advertising revenue of The Farm Journal was 
slightly less than $670,000. During the year 1925, advertisers invested 
$1,870,000 in The Farm Journal—an increase in advertising revenue of 
nearly 180% in seven years. This phenomenal Advertising Revenue 
Growth—the confidence of advertisers in The Farm Journal expressed 
in dollars and cents—is the result of reader Responsiveness to The 


Farm Journal’s advertising columns. 


A Half Century of Responsiveness 


the ya 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


rm journal 


farm field 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen's Samples Conveniently Carrieds 


Quickly, Attractively, Disp oi 


A $100.00 Album of. photographs it in 
colors shows how many nationally 38 
known sei sell more goods aes 


tion, except 
to return, 


powerful distinct sales producin?, factor.. 


This business 

exists and pros- 

~ pers because it's the 

“only organization in the 

world devotin?, its sole 

- efforts to the perfection of the 
Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER 
“Made-Right’’ recopnized as a 


NS HESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS /NV/TE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


STABLISHED 


226-236 N. Clinton St., 
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Chicago, Illinois 


St. Paul to Seattle, visiting every 
section of the line. At the conclu- 
sion of his trip he discovered that 
the results of this missionary work 
had preceded him, as requisitions 
were coming jnto the buying offices 
of the road from all along the line. 
Another example of the import- 
ance placed by men who sell to the 
railroads in getting in touch with 
subordinates is shown in the con- 
ventions of road masters held fre- 
quently in various parts of the 
country. At one convention in 
particular, although the roadmas- 
ters were each in charge of only 
about 200 or 300 miles of track, 
yet seventy-five different manufac- 
turers of materials used on the 
tracks had exhibits at the conven- 
tion, in spite of the fact that there 
wasn’t a purchasing agent any- 
where near. 


What a Buyer Says 


The trouble with most salesmen 
who call upon the railroads, ac- 
cording to the chief clerk for a road 
whose main offices are in Chicago, 
is that they can’t realize the vast- 
ness of the business. They seem 
to think that the most important 
thing a road does is to use the 
products they sell. A wheelbarrow 
salesman believes that a railroad 
official should be more interested 
in buying wheelbarrows than any- 
thing else, and a man who sells 
cranes apparently is of the opinion 
that a road has little better to do 
than hoist locomotives. 

This road makes a practice of in- 
terviewing every salesman who 
comes into the office, regardless of 
how inconsequential may be the 
item he is selling. All orders are 
placed by the buyer and his two 
assistants, but there is a_ highly 
specialized organization to investi- 
gate all products offered and to 
make recommendations to the pur- 
chasing agent. 

The chief clerk talks to fifteen 
or twenty salesmen in the course 
of a day, each of them selling dil- 
ferent articles, and he is frank to 
confess that he is not in a position 
to pass judgment on all mechanical 
and technical devices brought to 
his attention, so he refers the sales- 
men to the man out on the lines 
who will use the articles in ques 
tion. 
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Every now and then we receive in our 
morning’s mail a good-natured complaint 
from someone that this column pulls en- 
tirely too well. However, the Ad-Tee 
Company of Indianapolis says they have a 
liberal supply of sample golf tees to send 
out to sales executives who like to spend 
their spare time on fairway and green. 
These slick little wat’chewmaycallem’s are 
designed to be used as an advertising 
medium for companies that sell to golfers. 
Better send along your request to the com- 
pany in the Illinois Building, Indianapolis. 


Sales managers interested in the activities 
of sales managers’ clubs should write Scott 
R. DeKins, secretary of the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce for a copy of the booklet, “What 
About Last Year?” It is-a concise and in- 
teresting report of the activities of the St. 
Louis sales managers’ organization, one of 
the most aggressive and successful groups 
of sales executives in the country. A letter 
addressed to him in care of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce will reach him, and 
if he still has extra copies, he will gladly 
mail one to readers of Sales Management. 


“Building Business the Modern and 
Economical Way in Today’s Selling” is 
sent out by William Green, 627 West 43rd 
Street, New York. It has to do with direct 
mail as a selling force. Copies on request. 


The advertising pages scooped us a 
couple issues ago on announcing the new 
market and merchandising book of The 
Chicago Tribune, “The Book of Facts 
1926.” It contains just about everything 
you'd like to know about “Zone 7.” If you 


haven't your copy, write to Mr. B. T. 
McCanna. 


Get your name on the mailing list for 
“The Paper Book,” a house organ put out 
by the Crocker-McElwain Company and 
the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Holyoke, Massachusetts. It’s a 
palatable combination of facts and chuckles 
seasoned with the salt of some real ideas. 


One ‘of the best industrial surveys we 


have received as part of a community ad-— 


Vertising program comes from Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. An elaborate indexed port- 
folio develops all the selling points this 
Particular city has as a business and in- 
dustrial center. Write to R. B. Beal, secre- 
tary, the Spartanburg Industrial Commis- 
sion, Montgomery Building, and he will 
send you a copy without charge. 


The most inviting headline we've seen 
a folder for some days is this: “Berry 
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Brothers Got 483 New Accounts for Less 
than $1 Each”! If you want to know how 
they did it, write to Belber Brothers, Inc., 
211 Lieb Street, Detroit, for the series of 
letters which make up the story. 


Sell milk or ice? Run a laundry? Own 
a bakery? Then you'll want a copy of 
Report Number 88 from the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Insur- 
ance Company. It’s on “Methods of Train- 
ing Drivers as Salesmen” and it tells how 
various companies are succeeding in mak- 
ing their drivers something more than mere 
delivery men. 1 Madison Avenue is the 
address. 


Somewhere up in front among the articles 
the managing editor has prepared for this 
issue is a story about the manner in which 
sales executives salt away their extra pen- 
nies. Along parallel lines of interest is a 
booklet put out by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, 105 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
on “The Common Sense of Sound Invest- 
ing.” The flyleaf says “5 cents,” but we 
have an idea that a good Sales Management 
subscriber may get one without further ex- 
pense than courteous request. 


More copies of “The Guardian of Good 
Merchandise,” issued by the Wirebound 
Box Manufacturers Association, are now 
available. The sales manager and the 
traffic. manager ought to have this booklet 
for its discussion of packing and shipping 
problems. 510 North Dearborn, Chicago. 


Folks who are interested in a “pictorial” 
trip through a modern newspaper plant or 
through a modern printing and engraving 
plant should write for two books which 
came in to the “Tips” editor recently. One 
is “The Book of the Kansas City Star,’ 
which you may have by writing to R. A. 
Barrows, in care of the paper. The other, 
an elaborate color processed brochure, is 
put out by the Manz Engraving Company, 
4001 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. Send 
a note to J. C. Greis. 


One of the most thoughtful addresses at 
the convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World (since changed to 
International Advertising Association) was 
delivered by Glenn Frank, the virile young 
president of the University of Wisconsin. 
Because of its wide appeal and the clear 
thinking behind it, C. A. Taylor, president 
of the Farm Life Publishing Company, has 
had the speech done in a neat booklet. If 
you are interested, write Mr. Taylor, care 
of his company at Spencer, Indiana. 


hi sit 


Che Breakers 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 
Preferred — 


in winter and all season — by those who 

know and want the best—either upon the 

American or European Plan—and sensi- 

ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 

Golf Privileges — Orchestra — Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman 
President Vice-President 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you om your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 
. whom we are serving. 


100 M or over $1.20 perM 25 Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 per ae 1.70 per M 


Minimum quantity 12 
Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“*I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 

Let us prove that for you. You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 


Commerce Photo-Print Cerporation 


80 Maiden Lane New York City 


Give Direct Advertising a Part 


in a scientific selling plan and 
watch salesman productive [> 
ness increase. Let us explain. 


MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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New Sample Scheme 
of Colgate’s 


(Continued from page 284) 


buy-a-full- package-and-get-your- 
money-back-if-not-satisfied plan. 

The trouble with the free-sample 
method is that in too many cases 
the samples fall into the hands of 
sample hounds, who are not good 
prospects for the product. An ob- 
jection to making a small charge 
for samples is that it restricts the 
scope of the sampling. Many de- 
sirable prospects will not pay for a 
sample. A weakness in the third 
plan is that it is not effective. Few 
persons who are in doubt about 
the merit of a product will buy it 
because they are told they can 
bring it back if they do not like it. 
Very few people will return a half 
used package to a dealer for refund. 

The Colgate scheme overcomes 
all these objections. It gives the 
public a free trial. The offer does 
not interest those whose only ob- 
ject is to collect samples. The 
proposition reaches only those who 
are interested enough to buy a full 
package. The user who does buy 
a regular package and does not 
like the shampoo, is not put to the 
embarrassment of returning a par- 
tially used bottle. 


How National Cash Sells 
Advertising to Salesmen 
(Continued from page 270) 


and how big a list a salesman 
should try to work by mail. 

There is also a list of all adver- 
tising furnished by the company. 
This list tells what advertising is 
general enough to send to any 
merchant, and another list de- 
scribes special advertising. 


Many salesmen who do not or 
will not use advertising simply 
have not been educated to the need 
for such supplementary work, and 
if they have not been properly edu- 
cated, who can be at fault but the 
sales manager? If more com- 
panies used the National Cash 
Register Company’s’ thorough 
methods, there would be less waste 
of advertising, and more results 
obtained through having the sales- 
men use it intelligently. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualificd for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED BY 
manufacturer located in Middle West and dis- 
tributing nationally advertised products through 
hardware jobbing trade. Must be thoroughly 
experienced, preferably with training in sport- 
ing goods field. All replies held in strict con- 
fidence until after interview. Box 1180, Sales 
Management Magazine, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national representa- 
tives in 1925; we produced 40 in three months. 
700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, for an- 
other. Ten years Sales Promotion Manager, 
Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for free 
diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge 


Ave., Buffalo. 


THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE EJEC- 
tor cigarette case, the only nationally advertised 
case made, want side line representatives to 
cover the following sections: New England 
States, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Montana, North Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. Prefer men 
covering wholesale tobacco, drug, general mer- 
chandise, jewelry and department stores. We 
want well seasoned men who know that “bring- 
ing home the bacon” means plugging, and plug- 
ging hard. Men who understand and practice 
this fundamental rule will find ejectors to be 
a profitable side line. Apply The Lyons Manvu- 
facturing Co., Mt. Carmel, New Haven, Conn. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES | 


SMALL ADVERTISERS WELCOME HERE— 
Advertising placed in all newspapers, magazines 
and trade publications—displayed and classified 
(want ads). Publishers rates, estimates and 
consultation without obligation. Martin Adver- 
tising Agency, 37 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TEN YEARS SUCCESSFUL SELLING EX- 
perience. Age 34. Selling large volume now. 
Will consider direct connection with reputable 
concern. Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., 
territory preferred. Address Box 1181, Sales 


Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
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